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The Scovill Photographic Series. 




—THE rHOTOGRAPHlC AMATKUR, - By J. Tkaili. Tavlok. A Guide 
Ii> Ihr Yountf I'hi.njiiraphcr, tithcr l-rofcssional .«■ Amawur. iSeeond 
K;1ili.in.l_ Paper (.overs So S" 

i.-THE ART ASJ) PRACTICF, OF SILVER PRINTING,— By H. P. 

R..i!iNs.,N and topt. W. T^K W. AiiMiv, R.E., F.R.S, (Oui of print.) 

I -HUM- rci Jl AKK l'ICTrRES.-By Hk-^kvCav l'Ki.,i.. (Fourth Edition.) 

i.-PlIOTOGRAl'HY W[T[I KMLI.SICIX.-!.— Hy Caiit. W. i>k W. Abxbv, 
K.K.. F.R.S. A imuiw ua the ihcory luid practical wnrkinu of Geluine 
aiid Cnll'idiim Emulsiini PrwdH-B. (Second F.dilii>n.} Pat>cr covers, » 
Ootfa bound ......-,- i ue 

7. -THE MODERN PRACTICE OF RETOUCHIKG NEGATIVE!i-A« 

practiced hy M. Piguepfi, and other ceJehrated experts. (Seventh Edition). jo 
Library Edition 7i 

i.-THE SP.AXISH KDITIONOFHOW TO MAKE PICTL'RES.-Llueraa 

Lci'ciinlea s-ilire P. l»t[ratia Dedicados a Los Aficionados. Paper coven. tfi 
Cloth iHmml I oa 

1.-TIVKLVE BI,i;.MHNTARV I.KSSONS IN PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEM- 
ISTRY.- Pn^rnlud m vrry cmiciM! and attractive shape. iSceond 

Ediilim.! I'aiKT ecivcrx S<. 

Cloth iiiniml 7J 

lA— IIARDWiCH'S PHOTOGRAl'lllC CHEMISTRY,— A manual of photo- 
Krsuiiicvheini'iiry. tbroretiualniid nniciiral. (Ninth Edlliun.) Edited by 
J. Traill TAVI.-.K. Lcalhuntte Ijimlintv.. 100 

ii.-TWKLVE ELK.MENTAHV LK.SSONS ON SILVER PRINTING. 

iSecmd EdilUnil. l'iii..-r n.'ver*. yt 

14.-AHOUT PIIOT(>c;KAl'liV AND T'lniTodKAPHERS.— A iiericB o) 

BaniblL-iwithal^ull.-rJi. "^Itj-ll-'liAims I^iitiuku.V.CS. l-uin'roivera, js 

1^— THE CHEMICAL EKFECT OF THE SPEC TRIM.-Hy l>r. J. M. 

KiiKH. Of value to Orthrvhrnniaiie Worfceni. I'ii|K'r eiivrrH aj 

Cloth bouml ^ ju 

K PICTl'RE MAKING IIY PHorofiRAPHV.- Ity II. P. Rukisiok. 
AuilHT rii Pii-ttiriiil Kifecl 1:1 l>iio[i>t:ru|'l>y. Written in |>.^iular form and 
linHy illUHtratiil. 1'u|..t .■..vrr* H 
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No. 17.-FIRST LESSONS IN AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY.-By Prof. ^^- •> 

Randall Si-auldixg. A series of popular lectures, jfivinj? elementary ) 

instruction in dry-plate photojrraphy, optics, etc. (Second Edition). \ 

Leatherette covers $0 50 

No. 20.— DRY-PLATE MAKING FOR AMATEURS.-By Cxko. L. Sinclair, M.D. 

Pointed, practical , and plain. Leatherette bindin^r 50 

No. 21.— THE AMERICAN ANNUAL OF PHOTOCJRAPHY AND PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC TIMES ALMANAC FOR 1887, -(Second Edition). Paper 

cover tpostajre, twelve cents additional ) 50 

Library Edition (postage, twelve cents additioniil j i (»o 

No. 22.— PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTING METHOI>S.-By the Rev. W. H. 
BiJRBA.NK, A Practical Guide to the Pn)fessional and Amateur Worker. 
(Second Edition. ) Cloth bound i 00 

No. 23.— A HISTORY OF PHOTOGRAPHY. -Written as a Practical Guide and an 
Introduction to its Latest Developments, by W. Jeromk Harrison, F.G.S., 
and containing a frontispiece of the author. Cloth bound i 00 

No. 24.— THE AMERICAN ANNUAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY AND PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC TIMES ALMANAC FOR 1888. -Illustrated. Second Edition. 

Papijr (by mail, twelve cents additional) 50 

Library Edition (by mail, twelve cents additional) i 00 y 

No. 25.-THE PHOTOGRAPHIC NEGATIVE.-A Practical Guide to the prepar- f 

ation of sensitive surfaces by the calotype, albumen, collodion, and jfclatine ; 

processes, on glass and paper, with sujjplementary chapter on development, j 

etc . by the Rev. W. H. Blrisank. Cloth bound 150 i 

No. 26. -THE PHOTOGRAPHIC INSTRUCTOR.— For the Professional and » 

Amateur. Being the comprehensive series of Practical Lessons issued to ^ 

the students of the Chautauqua School of Photography. Revised and I 

enlarged. Edited by W. 1. Lincoln Adams, with an Appendix by Prof * 

Ch \rlks Ehrmann. Third edition. Paper covers i <» 

Library Edition 1 50 

No. 26A.- Spanish Edition. 

No. 27.— LETTERS ON LANDSCAPE PHOTOGRAPHY.— By H. P.Robinson. 
Finely illustrated from the Author's own photographs and containing a 
photogravure frontispiece of the Author. Cloth bound i 50 

No. 28.-THE AMERICAN ANNUAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY AND PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC TIMES ALMANAC FOR 1889. Finely iihistrated. (Out of 
print. ) 

No. 20.-THK PROCESSES OF PURE PHOTOGRAPHY.-By W. K. Birion 

and Andrkw Prin<;le. A standard work, very complete and freely illus- | 

inited. Paper covers 2 od j 

Library Edition •..-/> j 

No. 30.— PICTORIAL EFTECT IX PHOTOGRAPHY. :iv !I. P. R..i;iNS.N. 
A new ed:tion. Illustrated. Mr. Robins«»trs tirst and he.si vvurk. Cloth 
bound 150 

No. 31.— A DICTIONARY OF PHOTOGRAPHY.-- For the Professional and 

A mfit cur Photographer . ByE. J. W\li.. Illustrated. Cloth bound 150 

No. 32. -PRACTICAL PHOTO-.MK'ROGRAPHY. -Finely illustrated. By An- 

DRKW Pi.iNGLK. Cloth bound -i 'jts . 

No. 33.— THE AMERICAN ANNTAL OK PIlOTOCiRAPHY AND PHOTO- j 

GRAPHIC TIMICS A L.MAN AC K()i< iSqo. Paper cover, (by mail, 

14 cents additional) 5^* 

Library Edition, (by mail, 15 cents additional) i •»"• 

No. 34-TH E OPTICAL LANTERN. -Illustratcvl. By Andkkw Prtn-.lk. In 

paper covers i '*o 

Cloth bound t 50 

No. 35. -LANTERN-SLIDES BY PHOTOGRAPHIC METHODS.-By Andrkw 

P:<iN(.i K. In paper covers 7=i 

Cloth »)f>und 1 2:^ 

\o. 3r,.-THK AMERICAN ANNl'AL OF PHOTOGRAPHY AND PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC timf:s almanac for ir.oi. 

Paper Covers (by mail. 15 cents aihliti'»nal) S'-* 

I^ibrary Edition (by mail, 1 3 cents additional ) r o'> 

No. 37. -PHOTOCJKAPHIC OPTICS-Iiy W. K. Bi rton. Paper covers i "o 

Clotli bound * v> I 

No. x3. -Ill press. 

Send for catal()i(ne of piiotograpliir publications. 

THE SCOVILL & ADAMS CO., 

4'i:i lii'oontv St., Sew lor/.- Citif, 



Photographic Publications. 

(Selected from the Scovill Catalogue of Books.) 

Price, 
Per Copy, 

THE LIGHTING IN PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDIOS. Published by Mr. P. C. 

DucHOCHois, the Eminent Photographic Expert and Chemist, is a pamphlet 

containing about loo pages, fully illustrated, and very valuable as a practical 

help to the professional photographer $o 75 

THE KNACK.— Written expressly to help the beginner in perplexity 25 

THE CHEMISTRY OF PHOTOGRAPHY.- By Profkssor Raphael Meldola.. 2 00 

HOW TO MAKE PHOTOGRAPHS.— Containing full instruction for making 
Paper Negatives. Sent free to any practitioner of the Art. New edition just out. 

ART RECREATIONS — A guide to decorative art. Ladies' popular guide in home 

decorative work. Edited by Marion Kemblr 2 00 

THE FERROTYPERS' GUIDE.— Cheap and complete. For the ferrotyper, this 

is the only standard work. Seventh thousand 75 

A COMPLETE TREATISE ON SOLAR CRAYON PORTRAITS AND 
TRANSPARENT LIQUID WATER-COLORS -By J. A. Barhydt. Practical 
ideas and directions given. Amateurs will learn ideas of color from this book 
that will be of value to them. And any one by carefully following the directions 
on Crayon, will be able to make a good Crayon Portrait 50 

ART OF MAKING PORTRAITS IN CRAYON ON SOLAR ENLARGE- 
MENTS. (Third Edition.) By E. Long. Price i 00 

PHOTOGRAPHY APPLIED TO SURVEYING. Illustrated. By Lieut. Hknry 

A. Reed, U.S.A. Cloth bound 2 50 

THE PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDIOS OF EUROPE.— By H. Baden Pkitchard, 

F.C.S. Paper 50 

Cloth I 00 

HISTORY AND HAND-BOOK OF PHOTOGRAPHY.— Translated from the 

French of Gaston Tissandier, with seventy illustrations. Cloth bound, reduced to 7s 

AMERICAN CARBON MANUAL.— For those who want to try the carbon print- 
ing process, this work gives the mo.st detailed information. Cloth bound 50 

MANUAL DE FOTOGRAFIA.— By Aihustus Le Plongkox (Hand-Book for 

Spanish Photographers.") i ro 

SECRETS OF THE DARK CHAMBER.- By D. D. T. Davik gn 

PADDLE AND PORTAGE.— By Thomas Sedgwick Stkki.e. Illustrated i «;o 

AMERICAN HAND-BOOK OF THE DAGUERREOTYPE.- -By S. D. Hum- 
phrey. (Fifth Edition.) This book contains the various processes employed in 
taking Heliographic impressions. Reduced to 7S 

MOSAICS FOR T870, 1871, 1872, 1873, 1875, 1882, 1885, 18S6, 1887, t888, 1880, 1800 2^ 

BRITISH JOURNAL ALMANAC FOR 1878, 1883, 1887,1888 25 

PHOTO. NEWS YEAR BOOK OF PHOTOGRAPHY for 1870, rS7i, 1887, 1880, 

1890 25 

THE PHOTOGRAPHER'S FRIEND ALMANAC FOR 187:, ss 

AMERICAN ALMANAC OF PHOTOGRAPHY ?s 

THE NEW PRACTICAL PHOTOGRAPHIC ALMANAC 2s 

Hi 



THE PHOTOGRAPHIC TIMES ANNUALS 



ARE 



A Record of Photographic Progress. 

Price, per copy, ___________ ||o 50 

I^lbrary Ktf Itlon, ----__-.-.. i 00 

KdLltlon die I«uxe, -.-_-_---. « 50 

By mall, IS cents extra. 



Contains fire full-page illustrations— 

An Kxqulslte Plioto-Qravare, by Ernest Edwards. 
■w \ A Bromldle Print, by the Eastman Company. 

JJT ] A Silver Print, by Gustar Cramer, of St. Louis. 

w / Xi^o Mosstypes, by the Moss Engraving Company. 

00 ) 197 pages of Contributed Matter consisting of articles on rarious subjects, by 80 repre- 
sentative photographic writers of this country and Europe. 



Contains eight (8) full-page high-grade illustrations ; and over ninety (90) original con- 
tributions, written ezpresslv for its pages, by the most eminent 
photographic writers of Europe and America. 

THE ILLUSTRATIONS COMPRISE: 
m A A Plioto«L.ltli08ri*Apli. showing an improved new process, by the Photo- 
(Y) Gravure Company of iTew York. 

' A Ptaoto-Copper-Plate Knsrravlns: of a Pictorial Landscape Subject, 
, by E. Obemetter, of Munich. 
CO I A Melsenbacli of **The Old Stone Bridge," by Kurtz. 

A ^Inc Ctclilns:, from the Engraving, which is itself as fine as an Engraving, 

by Stevens & Morris. 
A Cliamilns: Clilld Portrait, by Crosscup & West's improved process. 
Xbree Mosstypes of popular subjects. Ana 

330 PAr,ES OF VALUABLE INFORMATION. 



00 -l ENTIRE EDITION SOLD. 

GO 



Contains the Following Full-Page Pictorial Plates: 

<* Xtaomas Ktf Ison.** A Portrait of the Eminent Electrician. George M. Allen 

& Co. New York 
•* Babyliood." * A Tinted Photo-Gravure. The Photo-Gravure Co. of New York. 
** Putnam's Hscape.*' A Collection of Historic Views. The Crosscup & West 

Engraving Company, Philadelphia. 
** Soutliem Fruit.** An Orthochromatic Study. The Electro-Light Engraving 

Company, New York. 
** Atttie Barracks.** A copy of the great Meissonier picture. William Kurtz, N.Y. 
** Minstrel Party at * John Bro'wn*8 Fort.*** Photo-Engraving Com- 
pany, New York. 
Jolin Bro'<im*s Home andl Grave.** Lewis Engraving Co., Boston. 
^-. , Off Duty.** An Instantaneous Study. William Kurtz, New York. 
U> ** Mlnnelialia Falls In "Winter.** Levytype Company, Philadelphia. 
rfs \ *< Central Park.** In the Menagerie. I. M. van Ness, New York. 
^ \ << A merry Xale.** A Child Group. F. Gutekunst, Philadelphia. 

•< Xlie Van Rensselaer Manor House.** Photo-Electro Engraving 

Company, New York. 
•• An Improvised Htudllo.** Electro-Tint Engraving Conmany, Philadelphia. 
** Xbe Bats.** A ** Flash " Light Photograph in Howe's Cave. William Kurtz, N.Y. 
*< A Raldler*s Resort.** Morgan^s Favorite Rendezvous. M. Wolf , Dayton, Ohio. 
** Group of Esquimaux.** William Kurtz, New York. 
'* Diatoms.** Photo-Micrographs. William Kurtz, New York. 
'* Xroplcal I«ux:urlance.** A Scene in Florida. Moss Engraving Co., N. Y. 
** An Arctic Camp.** Moss Engraving Company, New York. 
** Home of Hdsrar Allen Poe.** Moss Engraving Company, New York. 
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NEARLY 400 PAGES OF READING MATTER. 

iv 



THE 

American Annual of Photography 

and Photographic Times Almanac 



LASOEB AND BETTEB THAN EVEB BEEOBE. 



m Tbity-sii FULL-PAQE lUustrations. OTer One flniiM Oriiniial ContrlMons. 

PRICK XHK 8A1IIH A8 VSVALr. 

In Paper Covers, 50 cents. Library Edition (cloth bound), $1.00. 

By Mail, 15 cents extra. 



SOME OJF THE BICTOKIAJL ILJLUSTMATION8: 

A Fine Copper-Plate Engraving (Portrait Study). By the New York Photo-Gravure 

Company. 
** Attraction,*' '* Temptation,*' "Satisfaction," a series of three hunting pictures. By 

R. Eickemeyer, Jr. 
The Solar Eclipse (December sa, xSSoK By Prof. S. W. Bumham. 
•* Three Little Kittens.** By WiUiam M. Browne. 
The County Fair.** By J. P. Davis. 



(• 



A Portrait of Prof. Burnham. By Hill & Watkins. 
** I Lrove *oo," ^a charming' child picture). By 



Franklin Harper. 
Daguerre Portraits. (Nine portraits of J. L. M. Dag^erre, including one never before 

published,) 
The Yacht " Volunteer," Before the Wind. By H. G. Peabody. 
Finish of Race Between Taragon and St. Luke. By J. C. Hemroent. 
•• Enoch Arden.'* A Portrait Study. By H. McMichael. 
" The Life Class.'* By Charles N. Parker. 
Portrait Study. By William Kurtz. 

" The Regatta." Two Yachting Pictures. By A. Peebles Smith. 
A " Flash ** Picture. (Interior.) By Horace P. Chandler. 
** Contentment.** By Miss Emilie V. Clarkson. 
Old Mill on the Bronx River. By John Gardiner. 
** Sailing the High Seas Over.'* Rv Harry Piatt. 
The Great Selkirk Glacier Face. By Alexander Henderson. 
" Lightning.** (Two Pictures.) By W. N. Jennings. 
'* Down in the Meadows.** 
" Forest Shadows.** By G. De Witt. 
** In Chautauqua Woods.** By '* A Chautauquan.*' 
Haines Falls. By W. S. Waterbury. 

Besides many Pictures throughout the Advertising pages. 

iThat Americans like the best of everything, and when the best costs the least 
they will buy it without urging. 
The more distinctively American such an article is, the greater will be their 
pride in it. 
It goes without saying that a full- jeweled watch is worthy of a good case, and 
that an Encycloi^ia should be bound in something more durable than 
paper covers. 
The American Annual of Photosrrapliy is now in world-wide 
favor, and commonly spoken of as an ^"Encyclopedia of Photographic 
Progress.'* 
It shouM be ordered with cloth binding (Library Edition), as it has, both in 
bulk and importance, outgrown paper covers. Other books, containing no 
more pages or information, sell for $8.00. In attractiveness they will not 
compare with 

The Photographic Times Annual for 1891, which is the most profusely 
and handsomely illustrated Photographic Book ever published. 



"It makes this already valuable book simply invaluable." 

A CYCLOPEDIC INDEX 

TO THE 

AMERICAN AMllAl OF PHOTOGRAPHY AND PHOTOGRAPHIC TIMES ALMANAC 

FOR 189I. 



16 CYCLOPEDIC INDEX. 



Litmus— A coloring matter derived from orcella tinctoria, a liched. Its 
blue color turns red when in contact with acids. Alkalines restore 
the blue color again 142. 

Lubricator 848. 

M 

Magnesium — A metal of silvery white color, burns at a comparatively 
low temperature with extremely actinic and brilliant light 207. 

Magnesium Flash Light — Pure metallic magnesium reduced to fine 
powder. When blown forcibly through an intensely hot flame is 
instantaneously consimied and produces a highly actinic light. 
Originally the magnesium powder was mixed with substances evolv- 
ing oxygen, and when ignited produced a similar light 249, 207, 185. 

Manganese — A metal of dusky white or grayish color, very hard and 
difficult to fuse 176. 

Mastic— The resinous exudation of Pistacia ientiscus, growing on the 
islands of the Grecian Archipelago, North Africa and Arabia. Yel- 
lowish white drops or tears, soluble in alcohol, chloroform, ether and 
benzole 105. 

Mayall, S. E. — A native of Ohio, dyer by trade. Embraced daguerreo- 
typing at an early date. Established a studio in Philadelphia, but 
emigprated to England, where he and his descendants are carrying on 
a lucrative business to the present day 28. 

Meade. — We find the brothers Harry and Charles R. Meade in possession 
of a Daguerrean studio in Albany, N. Y., as early as 1842. They 
repaired to New York city a few years later and had the first eleg^antly 
and sumptuously fitted up gallery at 232 Broadway, where their pro- 
ductions stood foremost , 28. 

Mercury Chloride, Mercuric Chloride, or Corrosive Sublimate. — A 
colorless, crystalline, semi-transparent mass, of metallic taste. It is 
soluble in water, alcohol and ether, and very poisonous 143. 

Microscope — An optical instrument, consisting of a lens or combination 
of lenses for examining objects which are too minute to be viewed by 
the naked eye 278, 205, 1 17, 107, 71. 

Molecular — Belonging to, consisting of or residing in molecules 59. 

MoNCKHOVEN, Dr. D. VON — Of Ghent, Belgium. Born 1884, died 1882; 
was an excellent chemist and physicist, who devoted himself chiefly 
to the scientific side of photography 94. 

Monochrome — Of one color 265. 

Money Orders, International 408. 

Morse, Prof. Samuel F. B. — American inventor of the telegraph. One 
of the earliest experimenters in photogfraphy, and more successful 
than others of his contemporaries. He remained an ardent admirer 
and promoter of the art during the whole of his useful life 28. 

Mount Without Cockles 848. 

S4 PAOK8 IK AI«I«. 

PRICE TEN CENTS. 

For sale by all dealers in Photographic Materials, or sent post-paid on receipt of price 
by the publishers, 

THE SCO V ILL & ADAMS CO., 

423 Broome Street, New York City. 
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The 5C0VILL FnoTOQKdrHK Lidr/irt, 
Mo. I. 

Price, in a Box, $S-*S- 

Includes the following standard books in cloth binding 
(Library Edition): 

The History of Photography $i oo 

The Photographic Instrnctor (Second Edition) i 50 

The Photographic Negative i 50 

PhotograpWc Printing Methods (Second Edition) i 00 

The Modem Practice of Retouching Negatives 75 

The Photographic Times Annual for 1890 r 00 

«6 75 
It will thns be seen that if the books were bought 
separately they would cost $6.75, but purchased in the 
"Library" they cost only $5.25, and are neatly packed in 
a strong box. An appropriate and practical holiday gift 
for a photographer. 
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A Collection of Photo-Gravures from Rep- 

resentative Negatives by Leading 

Photographic Artists in this 

Country and Abroad. 



THE COLLECTION INCLVDBS : 

Dawn and Sunset " From the Negative by H. P. Robinson. 

Childhood" 

As Age Steals On *'. . . . 

A Portrait Study " 

Solid Comfort " 

Ophelia " 

No Barrier " 

El Capitan" 

Still Waters ". 

Surf" 
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H. McMichael. 

J. F. Ryder. 

B. J. Falk. 

John E. Dumont. 

H. P. Robinson. 

F. A. Jackson. 

W. H. Jackson. 

J. J. Montgomery. 

James F. Cowee. 

George Barker. 



A Horse Race " 

Hi, Mister, May We Have Some Apples ! " 

From the Negative by Geo. B. Wood. 

Printed on Japanese paper, mounted on boards. 
Size, 11x14, tied with silk cord in a specially 
designed cover and put up in a neat paper box. 



PRICE, postpaid. 



$3.00. 



THE SCOVILL & ADAMS CO. 
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Wilson's Pbotographic Publications. 



For Sale by The Scovill A Adams Company. 



Prioe, 
PerOopj. 

WILSON'S QUARTER CENTURY ;N PHOTOGRAPHY.— By Edward L. Wil- 
son, Ph.D. " The best of everything boiled out from all sources." Profusely 
illustrated, and with notes and elaborate index $4 00 

WILSON'S PHOTOGRAPHICS.— " Chautauqua Edition," with AppendU. By 
Edward L. Wilson, Ph.D. A most complete photo||;raphic lesson-book. Covers 
every department. 353 pages. Finely illustrated.. 400 

THE PROGRESS OF PHOTOGRAPH Y.-By Dr. H. W. Vogel. Revised by 
Edward L. Wilson, Ph.D. Gives special consideration to Emulsion Photog- 
raphy, and has an additional chapter on Photography for Amateurs. Em- 
bellished with a full-page electric-light portrait by Kurtz, and seventy-two 
wood-cuts 300 

BIGELOWS ARTISTIC PHOTOGRAPHY, with photographs 4 00 

HEARN'S STUDIES IN ARTISTIC PRINTING, with photographs 3 00 

BURNET'S HINTS ON ART. A foe nmiU reproduction of the costly original 

edition 4 on 

PHOTO-ENGRAVING, PHOTO-ETCHING, AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 
By W. T. Wilkinson. Revised and enlarged by Edward L. Wilson, Ph.D. 
Illustrated. 180 pages. Cloth bound 3 00 

PRACTICAL GUIDE TO PHOTOGRAPHIC AND PHOTO-MECHANICAL 
PRINTING. By Prof. W. K. Burton. Amply illustrated. 348 pages Cloth 
bound I cx> 

WILSON'S PHOTOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE. A semi-monthly magazine, illus- 
trated by photographs, $5 00 a year ; club rate with Weekly Photographic Times, 9 00 

THE PHOTOGRAPHIC COLORISTS' GUIDE.— By John L. Gihon. The 

newest and best work on painting photographs i 50 

WILSON'S LANTERN JOURNEYS.— By Edward L. Wilson, Ph.D. In three 
volumes. For the Lantern Exhibitor. Give incidents and facts in entertain- 
ing style of about 3,000 places and things, and travels all over the world. Per 
volume a 00 

PHOTOGRAPHIC MOSAICS, iBqi. Published annually. Cloth bound, fx.oo; 

Paper cover '. jo 

ix 




Edited bT yr. I. UNCOLN ADAMS. 

IS ILLUSTBATES ETEB7 WEEE 

WITH A rULL PAOB PICTURE. 

ihus iDCludintc \d the rear FIFTT-TITO FULL FA6E PICTUSEH, making ti 
the best lllmtrated Photographic periodical in the world. Special numbers 
contain more than one high gia.de illustration ; and there are published, besides 
snperb PbotO^aTvres, pictorial illustrations, by other photogniphic and photo- 
mechuikij pnnting processes . 

The illustiations are carefully selected, and represent Ihe best work of repre- 
sentative American artists. There are also copies of famous pictures, from time to 
time, to illnstrate lessons in arl for photographers, accompanied by instructive reading: 



The EdltortalB and Editorial Notes : 

as they are Ihe result of actual practice and experin 
Lbadihg AnncLB* br micb acknowledged aulfaar' 



ANDREW PRINOLB,onSuBiBcisorGiuTEg 

P. C. DUCKOCHOIS, on Chkhical Subjbcts. 
W. J. BTII.LUAN, on Abt and Practical Su 

PrcT. CHARLES EHRMANN, on Dark Ron 

AND PBIMTINO Practicts. 
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Photographic Optics. 



CHAPTER I. 

Light. 

We all have a pretty fair notion of what we mean when we 
talk of " light," and yet when an attempt is made to give a 
precise definition of the term, to limit its meaning closely, the 
difficulty is by no means small. 

The first idea of light, and one which is strictly correct so 
far as it goes, is " that which enables us to see objects ;" and 
the question what is this which gives us the power will prob- 
iably elicit from a scientist that it is a form of ^^ radiant 
energy," which statement is also probably strictly correct, but 
requires a little investigation. 

Taking the word " energy " first. This word is commonly 
defined as "the power to do work," or, in other words, to 
"produce motion against resistance."* Energy may show 
itself in many forms, as, for example, heat, light, and elec- 
tricity; or again, the energy may be in the form called 
" potential " being, that is to say, stored up, not showing itself 
in any way, but prepared to do so when certain conditions are 
fulfilled. Again, the energy may be kinetic. The energy 
possessed by, for example, the weight of a clock which has 
just been wound up is potential ; the energy of that weight 
were the supporting chain to break would be the kinetic, to a 

* R. J. Glazen^ook, '* Physical Optics." 
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oertaiii extent, at any rate. In each case it is energy, inas^ 
much as it is capable of producing motion against resistance. 
In the first case the motion of the works of the clock against 
the resistance of friction, and in the second place the motion 
of anything which happens to be in the way of the falling 
weight — against the resistance of inertia if nothing else. In 
both cases the energy will, for the most part, eventually change 
its form from that of potential or kinetic energy into that of 
heat — another form of energy. For it is one of the funda- 
mental principles concerning energy, that although it can be 
changed from one form to another, its destruction as energy 
is, so far as we know, impossible. This great principle is 
known as "the conservation of energy,'' and along with 
another, the indestructibility of matter, forms the basis of 
nearly all modem scientific reasoning. Neither principle can 
by any means be taken as absolutely and eternally true ; all 
that we can say is that, within the limits of the sphere of 
human reasoning, they are to all intents and purposes true, 
and form a most useful basis for working on. 

The. law of the conservation of energy is thus stated by 
Prof. Maxwell : " The total energy of a body or system of 
bodies is a quantity which neither be increased nor diminished 
by any mutual action of their bodies, though it may be trans- 
formed into any of the forms of which energy is susceptible." 

To take a practical and familiar example, we place in the 
fire-box of the boiler attached to the engine of a steam crane a 
certain quantity of coal. This coal contains a vast amount of 
energy in the potential or latent form, not making itself 
apparent to any of our senses, but requiring only that certain 
conditions will be fulfilled when the potential energy will be 
changed with various other forms. The conditions are the 
presence of oxygen with which the carbon and hydrogen of 
the coal may combine, and, generally, some internal stimulus 
to start the combination. In plain language, the fire of coals 
wants air and requires to be lighted. 

"We now immediately have energy exhibited in two forms 
— flight and heat. A certain amount of light will probably 
escape by the furnace door, and possibly by the chimney. 
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That which is confined to the fire-box will be converted into 
heat by a process which it is impossible to follow. The greater 
part of it, however, is converted directly into heat, and the 
most of this heat is absorbed by the water in the boiler. Some 
of it, however, escapes up the chimney. 

We shall suppose the engine used to lift a heavy weight, 
let us say a weight of one ton, to a height of fifty feet. When 
the engine is started, the greater part of the energy goes off 
in the form of the heat of exhaust steam. It can, however, 
be proved that a certain amount of the heat has taken the 
form of electricity, and that some of the energy is being used 
to perform work — that is to say, lift the ton weight to the 
height mentioned, fifty feet. When this weight has been 
lifted and put in position so that it is supported at a height of 
fifty feet above its first position, a certain definite amount of 
the energy that was at first latent in the coal is now in the 
" potential " form in the weight. The rest of the energy has 
been dissipated in the various ways indicated — ^by far the 
greater part of it in the form of heat — ^but could it all be 
collected together again it would be found to be precisely the 
same in quantity as before the coal was lighted ; or, to go 
farther back, because it is supposed that the coal got its energy 
by absorbing some of that radiated from the sun when it (the 
coal)' was a living tree, the same in quantity as when it was 
sent from the sun thousands of years ago, and was absorbed 
by a plant growing on the surface of the earth. Nay, we 
might go farther back, and accepting the nebular theory, trace 
the energy to that time when it was potential, or energy of 
position due to the enormous distance of the greater part of 
the nebulous mass from its center of gravity. 

But, to f oUow the portion of the energy that is stored up in 
the weight lifted, this can readily be converted into other 
forms of energy. If the support of the weight be removed 
and the weight be allowed to fall, the energy will be converted 
from the potential into the kinetic form. Leaving out of the 
question air frictions, by the time the weight has fallen fifty 
feet, the whole of the energy which was passed from the coal 
to it,* and which was in the potential form, has become kinetic. 
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At • any time before it has fallen the fifty feet a portion is 
kinetic, a portion potential. Thus at twenty-five feet one-half 
of the energy is kinetic, the other half is potential, and as the 
body continues to fall the rest of the potential energy is trans- 
formed into kinetic energy. 

As we have left air friction out of the question, we must 
suppose the falling of the body to take place in vacuo. We 
shall suppose that when it has fallen fifty feet it comes to rest, 
striking some hard substance. The energy is still not lost, but 
is merely converted into heat, probably a little light, and pos- 
sibly some electricity. The falling body and whatever it fell 
on have both been heated, and had the experiment been per- 
formed in darkness a flash of light would pretty certainly have 
been seen to accompany the coming to rest of the falling 
object. It is further likely that there has been some greater 
or less electrical disturbance, and that a little of the energy 
has gone in this last-mentioned form. The whole of it, how- 
ever, could it be collected together, would be just sufficient to 
raise the weight to the place from which it fell. 

"We have here seen energy changing its form many times 
and being divided up iiito different forms of energy, and this, 
although we have not taken into consideration at all various 
of its phases, as when steam was stored under pressure in the 
boiler, when the same steam was expanding in the cylinder, 
etc. Still, all these forms of energy could, with greater or 
less ease, be placed in one or other of two classes — potential 
energy and kinetic energy — ^the one typified by the weight 
ready to fall or by a coiled-up spring, the other typified by 
the falling weight or by a projectile that might be discharged 
by the uncoiling of the spring. Thus, heat, as exhibited in 
the tire, in the water and steam of the boiler, in the exhaust 
steam from the engine, in the weight that has fallen, and in 
the body that it has fallen on, are all supposed to be phen- 
omena of the extremely rapid movement of the atoms or 
jnolecules of the various substances. The same may be said 
of the light, and probably of the electricity. Indeed, it is 
possible that at some time all forms of energy may be 
explained in terms of motion alone. 
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We are to consider light, then, as one mode in which the 
energy of a body becomes known to ns ; and Imninons bodies 
are those which are of themselves capable of changing part of 
the energy they possess or receive into this form. 

The same definition may be given of heat as of liglit, and 
there are few cases when light is given off where heat is not 
given off too ; and, in fact, there is no hard and fast line to be 
drawn between heat and light. Both are supposed to be 
phenomena of a very rapid vibration of particles, the light, on 
the whole, of a slightly rapider vibration than the heat ; but, 
especially in considering photographic action, it would be well 
were no distinction attempted between the two, but were some 
Buch name as radient energy used to designate those forms of 
light and heat which may be capable of photographic action. 
It will be understood that when we speak of light we use the 
term in this meaning. 

Light, then, we suppose, has its origin in the conversion of 
some of the energy of a body into an extremely rapid motion 
of the atoms of that body ; but something more is necessary to 
account for the transmission of the light from its source to a 
distance. The theory of Newton, known as the " emission 
theory," was that the light-giving body threw off material 
pai*ticles which traveled in aU directions in straight lines. 
Insurmountable difficulties were found to stand in the way of 
the general adoption of this theory, and the "undulatory 
theory " took its place. By this it is assumed that the whole 
of space is filled with a substance to which the name of 
ether has been given, this ether being imponderable, and 
being made sensible to us only when thrown into a state of 
inconceivably rapid vibrations. It is assumed that sources 
of light communicate the vibration of these atoms to the 
ether, which takes up that vibration and transmits it to a 
distance. 

Newton's difficulty in accepting this hypothesis lay in 
the fact that he could not explain, on the vibration theory, 
the rectilinear transmission of light — the fact that an opaque 
body (one which did not permit the passage of the vibration) 
should cast a shadow ; that the vibration should not pass round 
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the opaque body, as sonnd passes round a solid body which 
'will not transmit it. 

The rectilinear transmission of a vibration has, since New- 
ton's time, been explained, and most, or all the phenomena of 
light which have been investigated have been found to be 
compatible with the undulatory theory. The explanation of 
the fact that light travels in straight lines only (with excep- 
tions that will be hereafter considered) is too complicated to 
insert here. Those who wish to investigate the question fur- 
ther are referred to the book already mentioned in a foot-note. 
' The vibration which transmits sound through the air, or 
any other elastic medium, is supposed to consist of a motion 
of the atoms of the elastic body in the line of the direction of 
the traveling sound ; that so long as the sound continues each 
jpartide of the medium ^through which it is passing keep& 
oscillating in the direction of and away from the source of 
sound. It is quite different, however, in the case of light. In 
this case it is necessary, to render the vibration theory com- 
'patible with various phenomena, to suppose a vibration of the 
ether transversly to the direction in which the light is travel- 
ing. It should be here pointed out that we cannot talk of 
particles, atoms, or molecules of the ether moving transversely 
to the direction of the vibration, as the ether is supposed to be 
a homogeneous substance, one of infinite divisibility, and of 
complete indivisibility which comes to the same thing. In 
fact^ one of the theories of atoms is that they consist of centera 
of motion of the ether, these centers of motion being in the 
form of vortex rings. 

To render a transverse vibration conceivable, the following 
experiment is commonly performed. A flexible cord is allowed 
to hang freely from a high roof. Glazebrook recommends 
particularly an elastic (India-rubber) tube filled with sand as 
the most suitable. The lower end of the tube is held in the 
hand, aiid a sharp transverse motion is given to it ; that is to 
say, the tube is quickly moved in a direction at right angles to 
its length. A single vibration will now be seen to travel 
quickly up the tube, to, so to speak, strike the place where the 
tube is fixed, and to return to the hand, which will -feel a 
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distinct jerk. Now this vibration undoubtedly traveled in the 
direction of the cord, yet each part of the cord moved at right 
angles to its direction, or transversely to the direction of the 
vibration. This vibration is somewhat of the nature of that 
imagined for light, and, indeed, the return of the vibration 
down the tube may be taken as roughly typifying the reflec- 
tion of a beam of light. 

In the case imagined it has been supposed that the hand 
was jerked in a straight line (approximately) in a direction at 
right angles to the length of the cord, but this jerk might con- 
sist in making the lower end of the cord rapidly describe a 
circle. The vibration would, in this case, travel along the 
cord just as in the other, and if the end of the cord were kept 
continually turning, so as to rapidly describe the same circle 
over and over again, there Wotlld be a continuous transference 
of vibrations along the cord. This is, perhaps, the nearest 
physical representation that w^ can get of the supposed man- 
ner of the transmission of light by transverse vibrations through 
ether. 

The speed of light, and the smalluess of the vibrations, are 
such as not to be really conceivable to the mind. Approxi- 
mately, light travels 185,000 miles in a second of time, and in 
each inch of all these miles there are, for an average beam of 
light, about 44,000 vibrations. I say for an average beam of 
light, for all light that we know of is compounded of vibrations 
of diflFerent lengths. It will be understood that the length of 
fl vibration is the distance between any point of one wave of 
the vibration to a similar point in the wave immediately 
before or in front of it. 

I ha^e already said that, in considering the radient energy 
which acts photographically, we can make no hard-and-fast 
line between what is commonly called heat and what is com- 
monly called light, in that it is visible to the eye ; but as a 
general and approximately correct truth, it may be said that 
the greater part of heat phenomena are produced by waves 
longer than those mentioned (having fewer to the inch) ; the 
greater part of sight phenomena — in the case of human beings, 
and at any rate probably in the case of all the larger higher 
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animals — by vibrations of about the lengtli mentioned; the 
greater paii; of chemical phenomena, such as are made sub- 
servient to photography, to vibrations shorter than those men- 
tioned, that is to say, of which there are a larger number to 
the inch. 

I have, in the foregoing brief exposition of the undulatory 
theory, carefully treated it as a hypothesis only, and it must 
always be borne in mind that it is nothing more. No human 
being has ever thoroughly even conceived of the vibration of 
ether, which is said to transmit light. It is, however, com- 
monly said that the imdulatory theory, if too subtle to be 
quite conceived by the mind, explains most of the phenomena 
of light. This it certainly does not do. It is reaUy only a 
nearly conceivable hypothesis which is compatible with most 
of the phenomena of light which have been investigated, and 
without assuming which it appears, in our present state of 
knowledge, impossible to account for some of the phenomena. 
As such, it is very useful, because it may be assumed by 
analogy that it will be compatible with many others, and 
these may be first worked out on that assumption. Every 
problem worked out by this and of the hypothesis, and found 
to give results agreeing with facts, strengttiens the said hypo- 
thesis, and renders it more likely that it is a true one. 

Having thus explained that the undulatory theory is to be 
taken as a hypothesis only, I shall, to save continual repetition 
of this explanation whenever the words or expressions " undu- 
lation," " wave of light," and so forth have to be touched on, 
talk as if the theory were an established fact. Of course this 
includes the admission of the existence of ether, although it 
by no means involves even the assumption that the atoms 
which compose matter are formed out of this ether, in the 
sense of consisting of centers of motion of its substance (if 
one may apply the term mbstanoe to such a thing as ether) or 
in any other sense. 



CfiAPTEE II. 

On the Reflection, Transmission, and Absoeption of Light 

BY Matteb. 

So fab we have considered merely the body from which 
light emanates, the " source of light," and the transmission of 
the light from this source through space. We come now to a 
brief consideration of the effects produced when this light 
comes in contact with any material object — with matter, to 
put it briefly. 

It is necessary, before going further into this, to consider 
very briefly the atomic theory of matter. To go fully into a 
consideration of this question here would be quite out of 
place; those who wish to do so may consult the article 
"Atom," in the latest edition of the "Encyclopedia Brit- 
anriica." 

Briefly put, it is assumed in the atomic theory that all 
matter is made up of innumerable small fragments called 
atoms, and that the distinctive feature of these atoms is that 
they are indivisible and indestructible; also that they are 
capable of individual motion. It is assumed, further, that 
these atoms are in motion in the case of all matter that we 
know of ; that there are atoms differing one from another in 
some such way — either by being individually different, or by 
forming themselves into different groups — as to make them 
constitute, when in motion, different kinds of matter. Fur* 
ther, it is supposed that these atoms, whether several of one 
kind, or several of various kinds, are capable of building 
themselves up into systems, which are called molecules. By 
a stretch of imagination we may illustrate a piece of matter 
by the whole of the universe that we know of, supposing each 
celestial body to be an atom. The conditions are so far 
fulfilled that these bodies are in continual motion. A mole- 
cule may then be conceived as illustrated by a solar system, or 
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by one of the systems of fixed stars that we know of, in which 
there are very special motions of each of the bodies of the 
system in relation to the others. 

The different states of matter — as solid, fluid, and gaseous 
— are, in the molecular theory, supposed to be attributable to 
different degrees of motion of the atoms. 

Much discussion as to what constitutes an atom, what are 
its physical properties when isolated, has taken place. Some 
have supposed atoms to consist of minute elastic spheres, 
thereby assuming, in an atom, one of the very properties- 
elasticity — ^for the explanation of which the actomic theory 
was invented. Others have supposed them to be centers of 
force, of attraction and repulsion merely. There are many 
other theories, amongst which that of Sir William Thomson, 
already mentioned, stands pre-eminent. He has supposed 
that atoms consist of vortex rings, which may be physically 
represented by the rings of smoke which some smokers can 
blow from their mouths, these vortex rings being, however, 
formed in: an atomless ether in place of in the air. At first 
sight this idea seems so preposterous that it might be dismissed 
without further consideration ; yet a careful investigation of 
it shows that it carries with it fewer objections than any other 
theory for the formation of atoms that has ever been enumer- 
ated. The properties of "vortices" investigated by Helm- 
holtz and Thomson are so very remarkable that scarcely 
anything is too extravagant to expect from them; further, 
the theory is better than any other, inasmuch as it requires 
much more molecule assumption than any others ; in fact, it 
requires the assumption merely of an ether, consisting of a 
primitive fluid having no other properties than inertia, invari- 
able density, and perfect mobility.* 

So much having been said of the atomic theory, it is neces- 
sary to state, as in the case of the undulatory theory, that it is 
merely a theory, inasmuch as, without requiring assumptions 
which it is impossible to grant, it is compatible with many or 
all the phenomena which have been investigated with ref er- 

*** Encyclopedia Britannica," article **Atom." 
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ence to it ;' and that, without admitting it, it is impossible, in 
the, present state of our knowledge, to account for som&phe-> 
nomena. In future, it is spoken of as if it were more than a 
theory — an established fact. This is done to avoid the neces- 
sity for continually repeating the statement that it is but a 
theory. 

This much of the supposed nature of matter is preparatory 
to a few words as to the eflFects which are produced when an 
undulation of light in ether impinges or strikes upon matter 
of any kind. So far as we know, whenever light strikes any 
material object, one of three things takes place : either the 
light is reflected, it is transmitted, or it is absorbed. It would, 
perhaps, be more correct to say that in every case all three of 
these things take place, but in many cases one occurs to so 
much greater an extent than the other, that it may without 
much deviation from the truth be spoken of as if the others 
did not occur at all. 

The general idea conveyed in the word reflection need 
scarcely be explained. It is simply a casting back of some- 
thing which comes in contact with a material surface. In the 
emission theory, reflection was easily disposed of, on the 
assumption that the material particles which constituted the 
light rebounded from the surface as an elastic baU does when 
it strikes a wall. Accepting the undulatory theory, it is pos- 
sible to imagine that the undulations of light transmit this 
vibration to ^he surface of the reflecting object, the atoms of 
which are capable of a vibration of the same period as that of 
the light striking them. They will then themselves be, so to 
speak, a source of light giving off new vibrations to the ether 
of the same kind as those they receive. There is no case of a 
perfectly reflecting body ; every body which reflects light also 
either transmits or absorbs some of it, or does both things. 
There are many subetances which reflect light of some particu- 
lar wave-lengths between certain limits only. All colored sub- 
stances are of this nature. It may be imagined that in the 
case of these the atoms are capable of answering to vibrations 
of certain periods, but not to those of others. 

Eeflection is a subject not of great importance in connection 
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with photography, except in so much that it is only in virtue 
of reflection tliat we are able to photograph objects at all, 
which can, it is true, scarcely be considered a trifling ngatter. 

The well-known law of reflection must be stated. It is 
that when a ray of light strikes a reflecting body, the incident 
and reflected rays are in the same plane as each other, and as 
the normal, are on opposite sides of the normal, and form 
equal angles with it. The normal is a line at right angles to 
the reflecting surface at the point of incidence. 

Substances which transmit light or allow it to pass through 
them are said to be transparent. There are no bodies which 
are perfectly transparent. All so called transparent substances 
reflect a certain amount of the light which impinges on them 
— as a rule, a greater quantity the more oblique to the sur- 
face the direction of this light — and absorb another certain 
amount. 

Whether when light passes through a transparent body the 
atoms of the body simply permit of the passage of the undu- 
lations of ether between them without interference, or whether 
the atoms themselves vibrate and transmit the vibrations, has 
befen a matter of dispute ; but the fact that the velocity of 
light is changed, being reduced when it passes from vacuum 
to a transparent medium, would indicate that the atoms take 
p^rt, at least to a certain extent, in the imdulation or vibra- 
tion, and indeed it is impossible — ^to the writer at least — ^to 
conceive that matter, constituted in accordance with Thom- 
son's theory, should allow a vibration to pass through it 
without causing some motion of the atmosphere due to that 
vibration. 

This change of velocity is a most imp(»rtant matter in con- 
nection with the action of light, as to it is due the fact that 
light is changed in direction, or is refracted^ when it passes 
from vacuum into a transparent medium ; or, as a rule, when 
it passes from one transparent medium to another — as, for 
example, from air into glass. This refraction is the cause of 
all the phenomena observed in connection with prisms, the 
spectroscope, lenses, and in fact the majority of so-called 
optical instruments. As, however, refraction needs to be 
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treated of at some length, I say no more of it here than that it 
is accounted for on the undalatory theory by the diflferences of 
velocity of light in vacuum and in various transparent media. 
It is scarcely possible here to enter into the explanation of the 
action whereby the retardation or acceleration of the velocity 
of a wave of light, falling obliquely on the boundary of two 
media, causes a change in the direction of the wave ; but it 
may be said that the agreement of the fact here stated with 
theoretical action on the undulatory theory is considered as 
one of the great arguments in favor of that theory, as against 
the emission theory. 

When light impinges on a body which neither reflects or 
refracts it, as when it strikes a black opaque body, it is said to 
be absorbed. This means that the energy of the light passes 
into the body in some form. It is not — except in a very few 
cases — strictly correct to say that the light, or any but a little 
of it, is actually absorbed. In most cases a certain amotmt of 
the light is absorbed, the energy going to cause vibration of 
the atoms of the body ; these vibrations being, however, of 
such period that they do not make the body visibly luminous, 
but merely heat it. Such of the vibrations as were of such 
speed before as to give light sensations, serve to produce in 
the body slower vibrations, and it is commonly said that the 
form of energy is changed from that of light to that of heat. 
We have, however, already explained that in photographic- 
ally considering light we cannot draw any hard-and-fast line 
between those undulations which are chiefly sensible through 
the sense of sight, and those which are chiefly sensible through 
their heating power. But to use the convenient popular 
phrase, which will be readily understood if taken with the 
qualifications just mentioned, after so much light has been 
converted into heat and to raise the body acted upon by the 
light to a certain temperature, energy is given off in heat as 
rapidly as it is absorbed in the form of light. It is given off 
in the form of radiation, by transmitting to the surrounding 
ether wave motions of a slower rate of vibration than that 
which was received from it ; and, if the body be not isolated 
in vacuum, by communicating directly to the air around it, or 
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to other objects which are in contact with it, energy in the 
the form of heat. 

There are a few cases in which light which is absorbed is 
given off in the same form in which it is received ; that is to 
say, in which the vibrations are not reduced in period. The 
best examples of such bodies is the luminous paint now so 
well known. This possesses the power just mentioned in a 
very high degree, but there are very many bodies which pos- 
sess it to a trifling extent. 

There is yet another variety of absorption of light which 
must be specially considered, as it is of great importance in 
connection with photographic matters. In fact, to it may be 
said to be entirely due the possibility of photography. This 
is the form of absorption in whicli the energy of the light is 
exerted in changing in some way the chemical (or molecular) 
constitution of the body. 

We take a piece of sensitive photographic paper of any 
kind — let us say that known as albumenized paper — and place 
it in the sunshine. It very quickly darkens. This darkening 
is the outward sign of some chemical change in one or more 
of the substances in the paper, or on its surface, and is due, 
strictly speaking, to a change in form of some of the energy 
which reached the paper as light. 

We can by no means say for certain what is the change that 
takes place, or in what way it is brought about, but the fol- 
lowing is a hypothesis. We shall suppose, for the sake of 
simplicity, that there is only one sensitive substance under 
consideration, and that it is a compound substance. Of such 
a compound substance each molecule is in the form of a 
system of atoms of at least two different kinds. We shall 
suppose, for the sake of simplicity, that there are two large 
atoms of one kind, and one small one of another kind. These 
are in continual motion relatively to one another ; each one is 
supposed to be vibrating in a course in some way determined 
by the other two, and with a certain period of vibration. A 
vibration of the ether with which the atoms are surrounded, 
or of which they may be constituted, may communicate itself 
to these atoms. The hypothesis is that the vibration will 
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communicate itself more rapidly to an atom if the normal 
period of vibration of the atom is the same as the period of a 
vibration of the ether. 

The physical analogue of this is to be seen in the ca^e of a 
pendulum, which may readily be made to swing throijgh a • 
considerable arc if given a series of very slight impulses at * 
periods corresponding with the natural poriod of the swing of 
the pendulum, but cannot be caused to swing through nearly 
80 large an arc by much stronger impulses applied at other 
periods ; as in the case of the famous experiment at the Menai 
Bridge, when it was found that the whole structure could, by 
the concerted action of a few men pushing it at periods corres- 
ponding with its natural vibration, be djsflected through a 
much greater distance than by a storm of wind which applied 
hundreds of times the force that the men applied. 

We may now suppose the smaller of the three atoms that 
we have imagined to have a period of oscillation equal to that 
of the imdulation of light which is brought to play on it. It 
is supposed that the oscillation of the atom is increased to 
such an extent that it disassociates itself from the other two, 
and flies oflE either by itself in what is technically called the 
" free " form, or to join itself with some other atom to form 
a new molecule ; in other words, to form a new combination 
or chemical substance. 

This is — perhaps not very well described — the molecular 
theory of the chemical action of light, supported, and I 
believe first enunciated, by Abney. Granted the atomic and 
the undulatory theory, it appears to be sound enough, but of 
course it can only be taken as a theory. We do, however, 
know that light may use its energy to change the chemical 
composition of certain bodies. To this action is given the 
name of photographic action. 



CHAPTER in. 
Refeaction of Light, 

W& have mentioned that a ray of h'ght in paaeing from a 
vacuum into any transparent substance usually has its direction 
changed, and that the same occurs when it passes from one 
transparent medium to another. There is also a change of 
direction when the ray leaves the transparent body. 

The law of refracton is commonly stated as follows : "The 
incident and refracted rays He in a plane which also contains 
the normal at the point of incidence, and on opposite sides of 
the normal. The refracted and incident rays make with the 
normal at the point of incidence angles, the ratio of whose 
lines depends only on the two media, and the nature of the 
light." 

The ratio existing between the size of the angle between 
the incident ray and the normal in vacuum, and the size of 
that between the refracted ray and the normal, is called the 
refractive index for that particular medium, 

Tliis for completeness sake. We now go on to consider the 
bearing of these facts on certain forms of transparent objects, 
leaving all technical scientific phraseology on one side. 




Fig. 1. 



The most popular illustration of refraction is that in which 
a coin is placed in the bottom of an empty tub at such a posi- 
tion tliat an observer stationed at a certain point is just unable 
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to see it. The tub ia then filled with water, when the bending 
of the ray of light enables the observer to see the coin. We 
illustrate thiB case of refraction here, although it is not the 
happiest illustration of refraction that could be chosen as a 
first example, because the bending of the ray of light takee 
place in the passage from a dense medium (water) into a com- 
paratively rare one (air), where, as in most cases of refraction 
that we have to deal with in optics, the ray passes first from a 
rare into a dense medium. 

"We shall take tlie case of a ray of light striking obliquely 
the surface of a thick sheet of glass or of some similar trans- 
parent snhstance. But just let us say that in all cases of 
refraction to be here considered, the air may be left out of 
consideration, and it may be taken that the results are the 
same as if the ray of light entered the transparent medium 
directly from vacuum. 



In the accompanying sketch we imagine A B to be a thick 
sheet of glass with parallel sides, C D is a ray of light inci- 
dent to the upper surface atriking it obliquely. 

The ray of light will not continue directly on its course 
towards E ; but will have its direction changed, so that it 
strikes the lower side of the sheet of glass at F. Here, how- 
ever, it again does not continue in a straight line, which would 
carry it to G, but is once more bent, taking the direction F H, 
which is parallel with that D E or C D. In this case, there- 
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fore, the ray issues in a direction parallel with its first direc- 
tions, bat not in line with it 

The line K D i8 a bne at nght anglex to the surface of the 
glass where the raj of light is impinged on it D L is a con- 
tinuation or production of that hue The whole line K L 
forms the " Normal " It is to be observed that on entering 
the glass the light is bent towardu this line F M is at right 
angles to the lower surface of the plate of glass at the point 
where the ray emerges and it is to be observed that the ray is 
bent aioayfrom this line This is a very important point to 
remember, and I repeat it in general terms A ray of light 
obliquely entenng a transparent substance is bent towards a 
line drawn at right angles to the surface of the point of 
entrance ; a ray of hght leaving a transparent substance is 
bent away from a Ime drawn at nght angles to the sarface of 
the substance at the point of exit 

The importance of this matter wiU very soon be perceived. 
In the case that has just been taken, and which has been illns- 

A 



trated by a sketch, the two turf aces of the transparent body 
were parallel, and the ray of light issued parallel with the 
direction in which it entered bat bad the surface of the body 
not been parallel the isamng ray would have had its direction 
changed ; in other words, it would have been completely 
bent in passing through the transparent body. On this fact 
depends the whole of the structure of lenses, and of the greater 
number of optical instruments. 

To take a special case, namely, that of a prism, A prism is 
here illustrated, or to speak more correctly the section of one. 
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We have now, supposing C D to be a ray of light falling 
obliquely on one side of the prism, only to bear in mind that 
it will bend towards the line K D L at right angles to the 
entering surface, and away fTom the line F M at right angles 
to the surface of exit, to see that it will take a direction some- 
thing like G D F H, and to see further that the direction of 
the outgoing ray of light, F H, is quite different from that 
of the continuation or production of the line C D, shown as 
the dotted line D E. It will easily be understood that, by 
making use of this property of certain forms of transparent 
bodies of bending rays of light, we have a great power. We 
shall go on to show how this power may be made use of in the 
construction of what is known as a lens. 




We have only to imagine two prisms F F G, H F G placed 
base to base, and to imagine two rays of light A B and 
C D to impinge on these prisms ; when, if we follow the 




Fig. 5. 
conrse that these rays must take, we shall find that they 
meet at K, We may further suppose the prism bent into a 
circle, so as to be in section and plan as shown in the sketch 
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(Fig. 5); we should then find that all rays falling on a circle 
of the disk, concentric with the circumference — as shown by 
the dotted line — will be brought to meet together at one point, 
but that those reaching the disk in circles nearer the center 
will meet together at points nearer the disk ; those reaching in 
it circles farther from the center, farther from the disk. This 
is shown by the rays G H, I J meeting at N, those E F, K L 
meeting at O. 

We have, however, only to give the surface of our disk of 
glass certain curvatures, when we may have all the rays meet- 
ing at a point, as shown in the next cut. We have now got a 




Fig. 6. 

lens of the simplest form, a piece of glass which has the prop- • 
erty of bringing all parallel rays which fall on it to a point. 

I have talked here of the surfaces as curved without speci- 
fying any particular curve, and I may say that the curves 
necessary to cause rays to meet at a mathematical point are 
such as can scarcely be employed in practice ; that practically 
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Fig. 7. 



the curves are generally spherical, and that, with spherical 
curves, the rays are only brought approximately to a point. 
This subject will be specially treated further on, under the 
heading of "spherical aberration." 
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AH lenses do not cause rays of light to meet together. 
There is, on the contrary, a class of lens that causes them to 
separate. This form of lens is illustrated in Fig. 7 — or 
rather one of the many forms which a dispersing lens may 
take is illustrated. 

The point at which, in the case of the first form of lens, the 
rays of light meet is called the focus. The dispersing lens is 
said to be of negative focus, the negative focus point being 
that where the outgoing rays produced (as shown by the 
dotted lines in the cut) meet. 

All lenses may be classified under one or other of the head- 
ings " condensing " or " dispersing." There are various forms, 
the most commonly used of which are shown here. 

Fig. 8 shows a set of converging lenses. Fig. 9 a set of 
dispersing. These different forms of lenses are designated by 



Fig. 8. 







Fig. 9. 



various names, as double convex, plano-convex, convexo-piano, 
and so forth. When compound words are used the first of 
the two designates the surface that the light first reaches. 

When the surfaces are both curved, and the centers of curv- 
ature of both surfaces are on the same side of the lens — as is 
the case with both the last two lenses in both Fig. 8 and Fig. 
9, the lens is called a meniscus. 

We must now go back to a consideration of the simple 
prism, and of the fact of which, for the sake of simplicity, we 
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made no remark before, namely, that a ray of white light is 
composed of rays of light of all the colors of the rainbow, that 
on passing through the prism these rays are all bent, but are 
not bent to the same degree, some suffering a greater deviation 
from the original direction than others. This may certainly 
be said to be a fortunate fact, inasmuch as the whole science 
of spectroscopy depends on it ; an unfortunate fact, inasmuch 
as it complicates the structure of almost every optical instru- 
ment except the spectroscope. 

The annexed cut shows the way in which light is split up 
into the colors violet, blue, green, yellow, orange, and red. 
The first mentioned of these is bent the most, the last the 




Fig. 10. 

least, and it is common to speak of the rays causing the colors 
at the violet end of the row as the " more refrangible," those 
at the other as the "less refrangible." If a lens be now 
considered it will at once be perceived that there must be a 
similar splitting up of light by it, and that in place of parallel 
rays being brought to meet at a point, they will be brought to 
meet at a series of points, the violet light nearer the lens than 




Fig. 11. 

the other colors, the red being the farthest away. Fig. 11 will 
serve to explain what is meant. 

Newton, with a rashness which was not in keeping with his 
usual caution, declared the defect to be irremediable, but a 
remedy at least nearly complete was found for it when it was 
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discovered that although all transparent bodies disperse light 
as well as refract it, all do not disperse and refract in the same 
proportion. Thus some kinds of glass which refract or bend 
an average ray of light to a considerable degree, disperse it to 
but a small degree, and vice versa. It is, therefore, possible 
by using a glass of great dispersing power, but little refracting 
power, in combination with one of great refracting and little 
dispersing power, to bend a ray of light without splitting it 
up into its component colors, or more strictly speaking, to 
recompose the decomposed light without altogether altering 
its direction. . 

The next cut shows (in an exaggerated fashion) the action 
of two prisms, one with great refracting and small dispersing 




Fig. 12. 



power, the other with great dispersing and small refracting 
power. 

The next figure will, it is hoped, make clear how two such 




Fig. 13. 



prisms, being united, may result in what is called achromatism. 
The word means, ethnologically, simply " no color." In optics 
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it always applies to the bending of a ray of light without 
decomposing it into various colors. 

Flint glass has, proportionately, much more dispersing 
power, as compared with refracting power, than has crown 
glass. The correction of the dispersion given by a crown 
glass prism can therefore be effected by that of a flint glass 
without strengthening the ray of light. We have only to 
apply the same principle in the case of lenses, placing a 
dispersing flint lens behind a condensing crown glass lens, 





Fig. 14. 

when we correct the defects due to the breaking up of white 
light into various colors. I show here several methods of 
applying the principle. 

In each case the concave or dispersing lens is of flint glass, 
and is used solely to counteract the dispersion of the other 
lens. It will be seen that in the case of the third illustration 
there are in fact three lenses. The principle, however, is the 
same as where there are but two. It may be considered that 
the crown lens is split in two, certain advantages arising from 
this arrangement. 

It should be said here that there is no such thing a3 abso- 
lutely perfect achromatization, there being always what is 
termed a small "residual spectrum." It may, however, be 
taken that, so far as photography is concerned, it is easy to 
obtain such approximation to achromatism as is necessary. 



CHAPTER IV. 

The Formatiom of the Ihaqe in the Photogkaphio Camera 
— Photographic Lenbes. 

We now come to coDsider the way in which the image is 
actually formed by the lens in the photographic camera. 

It IB a very old experiment to make a small hole in-thfe 
shutter of a darkened room, and to place opposite to this hole, 
and at some distance from it, a sheet or any other white screen, 
when an image — somewhat blurred, but still recognizable — of 
whatever scene may be outside the window is obtained. The 
image is formed by light passing from all points of the object 
through the hole in the shutter and falling on tbe screen. 
The blnrring is due to the fact that the light coming from a 
point reaches the screen as a disk at least as large as the hole. 
"We may stop down or decrease the size of the hole, but the 
result is, that whilst we increase the definition or sharpness of 




ihe im^e, we lose brightness, because wo cut down the amoant 
of light It is here that the lena comes in. The function of a 
convei^ng lens is, as has been explained, to cause parallel rays 
to come together at a point. It will perform the same func- 
tion for slightly divergent rays. We have then merely to 
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place in the hole in the shutter a lens of such form that it will 
cause the rays which fall on it from the scene outside to con- 
verge to points on the plane of the screen, when we get a 
sharp image, even if we greatly increase the size of our 
opening. 

The action of the lens is here indicated by a sketch. 




Fig. 16. 

I have here, for the sake of simplicity, shown a double- 
convex lens without correction for chromatic aberration or for 
any other defects, and, as a matter of fact, even such a lens 
will give, with a considerable aperture, a better image as 
regards definition than will be got with quite a small aperture 
without a lens. It will, however, give nothing like the defini- 
tion needed in photography, and is defective in many ways. 
The whole science of photographic lens-making consists in 
doing the most possible to overcome the defects inherent in a 
lens such as that shown. I say the " most possible," because 
to overcome them entirely is not possible, for the reason that 
a complete correction of one defect would generally lead to 
the increase of others. As a consequence, the whole thing 
has to be a compromise. The errors are compromised in 
various ways ; hence, various forms of lenses. The different 
forms are for the most part adaptable to different uses, because, 
in certain cases, some particular fault is less tolerable than in 
others, and may be allowed to exist in order to get rid of other 
faults which might be, in that particular case, entirely damn- 
ing. To take an example. The requirements in a lens to 
take a portrait are quite different from those in one for land- 
scapes. In the former case, if the instrument gives the head 
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and the principal parts of the figure sharp, the rest may be 
more or less in poor definition, or blurred ; but we require 
great rapidity of action. In the case of the latter, we need 
sharp definition everywhere, but rapidity is not of consequence. 
Again, in the case of architectural work, no distortion is allow- 
able, or straight lines will be shown as curved lines. In pure 
landscape work, where there are no straight lines, a little dis- 
tortion is quite imperceptible, and a simple form of lens having 
certain advantages of its own may be used. 

As photographic lenses are, in practice, constructed to com- 
pound for certain defects, so as to make each form of lens 
adaptable to certain uses, it is necessary, before going farther, 
to say a few words on such defects, and to explain terms com- 
monly used in speaking of lenses. 

A lens is, strictly speaking, a single piece of a transparent 
substance fashioned into one of certain forms, as described in 
the last chapter ; but in photography the term is used both in 
this sense and as describing an arrangement of several such 
lenses — often four or even more — as will be presently illus- 
trated. Indeed, the way in which this term and some others 
are used is very puzzling, and often leads to confusion. Thus 
we have the word used in the two senses just given. Then 
again a " single lens " generally means two, sometimes three 
lenses cemented together. The same arrangement is often 
described as a " combination," so that a " single lens " and a 
" combination " may mean the same thing. The word " com- 
bination " also describes any arrangement of lenses very close 
together in one cell — ^whether they are cemented one to the 
other or not. A more correct term is " element." 

The focal length of a lens is, roughly speaking, the distance 
between the lens and the plane where a sharp image is 
obtained. More correctly speaking, it is the distance between 
the point through which pass lines joining points in a distant 
object, and corresponding points of the image of that object, 
and the plane where parallel rays are brought to a focus. 
Farther on, various ways will be described of practically 
measuring the foci of lenses. 

The terms " equivalent focus " and " back focus " are very 
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frequently heard. Equivalent focus really simply means focal 
length. It is applied to compound lenses in which a direct 
measurement from one of the elements cannot be made. The 
idea conveyed is that this is the focal length of an " equiva- 
lent " lens — one giving the same size of image, etc. — of the 
form of a small double convex glass. In such a lens the meas- 
urement may be from the center of the glass. 

The term " back focus " means only the distance between 
the back combination or element and the ground glass when a 
distant object is focused. It is scarcely ever of any moment 
to know it, and, indeed, it would almost seem as if the term 
had been invented by opticians for the sole purpose of hope- 
lessly confusing the uninitiated, already suffering from quite 
sufficient confusion in the matter of lenses. 

The optical center of a lens is the point through which pass 
the axes of pencils of light. It is common to measure the 
focal length from this point, but the practice is not strictly 
correct. 

The aperture of a lens is the diameter of the glasses, or of 
the smallest opening that light has to pass through in the lens. 
It is commonly stated in terms of the focal length thus — /, -f, 
Y^, these terms meaning apertures one-fourth, one-ninth, and 
one-eleventh of the focal length, whatever they may be. 

Diaphragms or Stops. — In many, or in fact most, lenses the 
light has to pass through an opening smaller in diameter than 
the lenses. This opening is termed the fixed stop. Most 
lenses have, and every lens should have, a series of movable 
disks with round openings of various diameters in them for 
reducing the diameter of the aperture when it is found desir- 
able so to do. These are called diaphragms or stops, although 
the first of the two terms is not a very correct one. 

Spherical Aberration, — If it were possible to make a lens in 
which parallel rays of light were caused to meet at a mathe- 
matical point, such a lens would be devoid of spherical aberra- 
tion. As a matter of fact, certain compound lenses — especially 
tejescope objectives of a high class — come very near to perfec- 
tion in this respect ; but, in the case of a simple lens with 
spherical surfaces, the rays by no means all meet at one point 
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— those which impinge on the margin of the lens coming to a 
focus, or meeting, nearer the lens than those passing through 
points near the center. Fig. 17 illustrates the condition we 
have described. 




FiG. 17. 

The practical result of the existence of spherical aberration 
to any marked extent in a lens is that it will not give a sharp 
image. One of the uses of stops or diaphragms is to reduce 
spherical aberration, most lenses showing a great amount of 
this defect if worked with the full aperture of the glass. 

Ghrornatic Aberration has, to all intents and purposes, been 
defined in the last chapter. It is the defect in a lens which 
causes it to bring light of different colors to focus at different 
points. The method of correcting it has also been given. 
Chromatic aberration to quite a marked degree was a very 
common defect with the older forms of photographic objec- 
tives, and it was generally necessary with these to make an 
allowance for it by racking the camera a short distance after 
focusing, or by allowing for the defect in the position given 
to the focusing glass; but modern lenses seldom show the 
defect to any appreciable eirtent. 

Roundness of Field cmd Flatness of Field. — In treating 
of the formation of an image at the beginning of the chapter, 




Fig. 18. 



we assumed that a lens will bring rays or pencils of light to 
focus in a plane. As a matter of fact, however, no lens does 
so ; but, on the contrary, every lens brings pencils to a focus 
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on a field more or less curved. A small biconvex lens will 
bring them to focus very nearly on a sphere having the lens 
as center (see illustration). 

One of the objects of making compound lenses is to reduce 
this curvature as much as may be, to make the pencils of light 
— ^as we use a flat plate — come to a focus as nearly as possible 
in a plane. This is never entirely effected, but in some lenses 
there is a pretty close approach to it. The nearer the approach 
the greater the flatness of field. 

Astigmatism is a curious defect that can best be explained 
by supposing a case. We will suppose an object having cross 
lines to be focused — ^an old-fashioned window-frame, for 
example — the cross-bars near the center of the ground-glass 
will be shown quite sharp ; those near the edge will appear 
tolerably sharp in one direction, but not in another. For 
example, the vertical bars will appear sharp, the horizontal 
greatly blurred. This is on account of astigmatism, a defect 
to be found in a marked degree, partictdarly in portrait 
lenses, where an attempt has been made to get greater 
flatness of field than is attainable without producing the other 
defect. 

Distortion. — There are some lenses which do not render 
the object of quite the correct shape. Any straight lines 





Outward Distortion. Inward Distortion. 

Fig. 19. 

near the margin of the plate are shown as slightly curved 
lines, unless they are running in the direction of the center 
of the image. There are two kinds of distortion, "out- 
ward" and "inward," or "barrel" and " pincushion." The 
cut illustrates in a greatly exaggerated way the two kinds of 
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distortion, the lines showing the nature of image that will be 
got from a square object. 

There is a greatly exaggerated idea in the minds of most 
photographers as to the evils of distortion. But few lenses 
distort to any appreciable extent— only the single achromatic 
and the orthoscopic, in fact, and then only when a consider- 
able angle of view is included, and when there are long 
straight lines near the margin of the subject. The fact is 
that, as a rule, the exaggerated perspective due to including 
too wide an angle (to be treated of presently) has generally 
been put down to distortion, although it is not really such. 

These remarks apply to general photography. There are 
cases — as, for example, in the copying of plans and maps — 
where even the smallest amount of distortion would be fatal. 

Angle of View. — This is the angle subtended by the view 
which the lens throws on to the plate. It would appear to be 
a simple enough matter to consider, but there are few subjects 
concerning which there is such inextricable confusion in the 
minds of most as of this one of angle of view ; and, indeed, 
the writer finds some difficulty in making the matter plain. 

The reason of the confusion is that, while it may be said 
that angle of view is entirely a function of the size of the 
plate and of the focal length of the lens, there are "wide 
angle" and " narrow angle " lenses which may be of the same 
focus. The following facts may first be stated : {a) All lenses 
of the same focal length include the same angle ;* (S) the size 
of plate remaining the same, diflEerent angles are included only 
by lenses of different foci, the shorter the focus f the wider 
the angle included ; {c) the focal length remaining the same, 
the amount of angle included by different lenses can vary only 
by the use of different sized plates — ^the larger the plate the 
greater the angle included. 

Perhaps I shall make myself clear by taking definite exam- 

* 

pies. We may say, then (a), all lenses of 10 inches focal length 

* This statement is not mathematically correct, if lenses which inv« distortion be con- 
sidered. It is, however, very nearly so even with them. 

t Strictly speaking, a focus is a point ; but the word is so frequently used to denote 
*' focal length "—already described— that I use it in this sense. 
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include the same angle on a plate 10 x 8 inches, whether thejr 
be called wide or narrow angle, so long as they will cover the 
plate at all ; (b) with a plate 10 x 8 we can only take in greater 
or less angle by using lenses of less or greater focal length 
— a lens of 8 inches focus taking in, for example, a larger 
angle than one of 12 inches, even although the latter might 
be called a "wide-angle lens;" (e) with all lenses of 10 
inches length we can vary the angle only by using larger 
or smaller plates, the larger the plate the greater the angle — 
thus, a lens of 10 inches focus includes a wider angle on a 
12 X 10 inch plate than one on a 10 x 8 inch plate. 

What, then, it may be asked, is the meaning of a " wide- 
angle lens ? " If the question is one purely of focal length 
and size of plate, a lens is wide or naiTow angle entirely 
according as it is used. This is quite true in so much that 
any lens includes a wider or narrower angle according to the 
size of plate that it is used with ; but there are many lenses 
which will not cover a plate large in proportion to their focal 
length at all, so that they cannot be used to include a wide 
angle. A wide angle lens is, then, simply one that may be 
used with a plate large in proportion to its focal length. To 
take a definite example, a portrait lens of 7 inches focal 
length will probably not cover a plate 6^ x 4|. K the attempt 
be made with it, it will be found that the corners of the plate 
are not covered at all ; or, at the best, that the definition at 
the comers is very poor. There are, on the other hand, some 
lenses of 7 inches focus which will c6ver, quite sharply, a 
plate 12 X 10 inches. The former is a narrow angle lens, the 
latter a wide angle. It is impossible to draw any sharp line 
between narrow and wide-angle lenses, but, as a rule, it may 
be said that a lens which will cover a plate whose diagonal 
is equal to the focal length is a lens of moderate angle ; one 
which will, if required, cover a larger plate is one of wide 
angle; one which will not cover a plate so large is one of 
narrow angle. 

Wide-angle lenses are very useful when it is impossible to 
get far away from the object to be photographed — as, for 
example, in much architectural work. They must, of course. 
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for such work, be used with a plate large in proportion to the 
focal length, or — the size of the plate being fixed — a lens of 
•comparatively short focus must be used, otherwise, although 
the lens is of the wide-angle form, it will not include a wide 
angle. 

When opticians first gave photographers wide-angle lenses, 
these latter inclined to make continual use of them on 
plates as large as they would cover, thereby including very 
Tvide angles of view; but the results were not satisfactory. 
A sort of exaggerated perspective was produced, objects in 
the picture not appearing to bear proper proportion to one 
another, especially those in the foreground appearing to be 
very large. The defect is not really distortion, but is due to 
taking a picture which, to be seen as a correct representation 
of the subject, would have to be viewed from a point closer to 
it than any one would uaturally select. 

It is now becoming daily more evident that it is desirable to 
include only a moderate angle — except in those cases aljready 
mentioned, where it is not possible to get far enough away 
from the object to do so without losing much that we desire 
to have in the picture. General opinion appears to be in 
favor of lenses of about the focal length of the diagonal of 
the plate for general landscape work, about one and a haM 
times the diagonal for portrait work. 

Depth of Focus. — In discussing the property, or various 
properties, of lenses to which the above name has been given, 
we get on a subject which has perhaps led to more discussion 
and difference of opinion than has almost any other which 
relates to photographic optics. No quite satisfactory definition 
has ever been given of depth of focus, and perhaps none such 
is to be found. I shall, therefore, explain generally what is 
meant by the term. 

The very first time that the photographer focuses any object 
at a moderate distance from the camera he will perceive — if 
the opening of his lens is tolerably large— that when he adjusts 
the distance between the lens and the ground glass so that one 
particular object produces an image quite sharp, objects farther 
from or nearer to the camera produce images which are not 
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sharp. It will be found that if different lenses are used,, 
or if different diameters of stops be tried, the result will be 
that the lack of sharpness of the different objects nearer and 
farther from the camera than that which is sharpest, varies, 
till, with a very small stop, we may have all objects apparently 
quite sharp. This property of making objects at different 
distances from the camera appear equally sharp is called depth 
of focus. The diflBculties in the way of accepting the term as 
one having any precise scientific meaning are as follows : It is, 
in the first place, impossible to make objects at different 
distances from the lens mathematically equally sharp. There 
is always some object which is in the sharpest definition, or 
some position in which, were there an object, it would be in 
the sharpest definition — and objects at all different distances^ 
however near the first-mentioned, will be less sharply defined. 
The manner in which the reduction of the size of a stop 
increases the sharpness of the image of objects before or in 
front of the distance of best definition is shovm in the accom- 
panying cut. A here is a lens, C is a point of an object which 




Fig. 20. 

will be focused on the plane B D, representing the surface of 
the ground glass when we focus for C. E is the position of a 
point of an object nearer the lens. This point being nearer 
will throw off light which comes to a focus behind the plane 
B D,* say F. On the plane of the ground glass the point E 
will, therefore, be represented by a disk of the diameter of the 
whole pencil of light which has passed through the lens, as- 
that pencil strikes the ground glass — that is to say, of the 
diameter represented by a? y on the sketch. It is evident that 
by introducing a stop as shown at G we reduce the diameter 



* It is unnecessary to give all details as to "vrhy this is so. Those who hare understood 
the explanations about prisms will readily understand how it is. Those who have not 
understood these explanations can certainly not be made to understand the question at 
present being treated by any further explanation that the writer can give. 
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of the whole pencil of light which passes through the lens, 
both at the lens and anywhere on its conrse behind the stop. 
We therefore notice it at the plane B D. The reduced pencil 
is shown by the lines A F, ^ F. We therefore reduce the 
diameter of the disk that represents the point E on the ground 
glass. It is, however, quite evident that we cannot reduce it 
to a mathematical point unless we have a stop of no diameter 
at all, which is impossible. We can, however, so far reduce 
it that it (the disk representing the point E) will appear to the 
eye no larger than the point (an actual mathematical point, if 
we leave spherical and chromatic aberration out of the ques- 
tion) representing the point C. 

All the arguments that apply to the point E will also apply 
to a point further from the lens than C. For this reason, then 
— that although it is impossible to have objects at different 
distances from the lens in equally good focus * we may so far 
reduce the difference that it is not perceptible to the eye — it 
has been proposed to substitute the term depth of definition 
for that of depth of focus. The substitution would be an 
improvement, but the latter term has become so generally used, 
and in a loose sort of way understood, that I retain it here. 

Depth of focus varies inversely as tlie focal length of lenses, 
and inversely as the aperture. It is therefore less the greater 
the focal length, and the greater the aperture. 

Diffusion of focus is a term closely allied to depth offoevs. 
There is a vast amount of uncertainty as to the precise mean- 
ing, or rather, perhaps, we should say, application of the term, 
mostly arising from the lack of precision in the term depth 
of focus. Again we shall try to get at a general idea of 
the meaning by explaning rather than attempting to define. 
Turning again to the last cut (Fig. 20), and considering that 
whereas the point is represented by an actual point (the 
concessions mentioned above being for the time granted), and 
the point E being represented by a disk of considerable magni- 
tude — in other words, an object at C being shown as perfectly 

* I here leave out of the question the case of two objects, one at such distance behind, 
the other at such distance in front, of the plane of best definition, that they have both the 
same amounts of sharpness. 
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sharp, one at E as considerably lacking sharpness — ^it will be 
evident that the two must be in very great contrast. K, how- 
ever, we deduct a certain amount from the sharpness of hoth^ 
although we will reduce the definition of both, we shall also 
reduce the contrast^ and the image of an object at E will 
(although actually worse defined than before) look sharper, 
because there is nowhere any absolutely sharp definition to 
show the want up by strong contrast. If the lens A possess 
spherical aberration^ neither of the points C or E will be abso- 
lutely defined ; and therefore the condition will be satisfied, 
for the point which is in worst definition not being thrown 
into strong contrast with another which is in excellent defini- 
tion. An arrangement whereby spherical aberration could be 
produced at will in a lens was, I believe, first suggested by my 
esteemed friend, J. TraUl Taylor, and the idea was first put 
into practice by the famous optician Dallmeyer. It is said of 
a lens in which it is possible to produce spherical aberration 
at will that it possesses a diffusion of focus arrangement. 
Such an arrangement is of use only in the cases where it is 
not possible to get depth of focus by the introduction of a 
small stop, as in the case of portrait lenses, where the small 
stop would, in certain circumstances, prolong the exposure to 
too great an extent. 

The dispute about diflEusion of focus is as to whether it does 
or does not actually increase depth of focus. It does not 
actually make any part of an image sharper ; on the contrary, 
it makes every part less sharp ; it therefore, say some, pro- 
duces no increase in the depth of focus. The opponents of 
these, on the other hand, argue that as there is no actual depth 
of focus, as the whole question is one of definition as judged 
by the eye, an arrangement which makes the definition of 
objects at different distances apparently more equal does 
actually increase the depth of focus. The question is in 
reality purely one of terms, and where the terms cannot be 
strictly defined it is idle to argue one way or the other. I 
leave the reader free to take what view of the question he 
likes, a thing which he would probably do whether he were 
left free or not. 
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The rapidity of a lens is the measure of the time of expo- 
sure needed when it is used. Other things being equal, the 
rapidity is inverse as the exposure required. It is directly b& 
the amount of light which the lens allows to pass through it. 
I shall have more to say on this subject in another chapter. 




1 



Oh PfloTOGEAPHic Lenses. 

We now come to a consideratioTi o£ the actual forms of 
lenses need in practice. I illustrate these, briefly describe 
them, and in each case point out what are the particular 
distinguisliing qualities of the lens. It is impossible, however, 
as a rule, to go into the question of why any individual lens 
pOBseBses particular qualities. For example, we cannot here 
discuss in detail why the portrait form of lens permits the use 
of a larger aperture than the "rapid symmetrical," as to do so 
would alone require a treatise involving advanced mathematics. 
The reader must, therefore, take it for granted that the lenses 
do possess the qualities attributed to them, and must — or ought 
to— thank those opticians who have worked out the various 
forms — often at the expense of almost inconceivable labor. 

The Smgle Achromatic Ze^w.— While discossing the ques- 
tion of chromatic aberration and of achromatism, we gave a 
cut showing the section of the actual glass portions of three 
different forms of single lens. I now illustrate a single lens as 
monnted. ' 




The single lens has certain advantages over aU others. In 
the first place it is simple, and therefore comparatively cheap. 
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The simplicity also results in the fact that the light has to 
pass through only two surfaces, at which very little of it can 
be reflected — ^there is practically no reflection of light from 
two surfaces of glass cemented together — ^and this results in a 
certain crispness of image greater than can be got by any 
other lens. 

On the other hand, the lens is comparatively slow, includes 
only a moderate angle, and distorts to a certain extent. The 
older forms of single lens were very slow, working with maxi- 
mum apertures as small as ^ and even smaller. They also 
included only very narrow angles. Some considerable time ago 
the construction of single lenses was improved so as to admit 
of a somewhat larger aperture. The two forms are shown in 
the cut intended to illustrate the method of achromatization. 
One optician secured, besides a larger aperture, a wide angle. 
Both lenses worked at about -j^. Kecently the single lens was 
so far improved as to get an aperture of | — even with large 
lenses — giving definition good enough for some kinds of work 
(for large heads, for example), and giving good enough defini- 
tion for any kind of work with an aperture of t^. The lens 
made by the first-mentioned optician includes also a consider- 
able angle when desired, and the writer considers both a real 
advance in the matter of lens construction. 

The single lens always gives some distortion of the "barrel" 
form if the stop be placed in front — as it almost always is — of 
the " pincushion " form if it be placed behind. This distor- 
tion is so slight as to be quite unnoticeable when there are no 
straight lines in the picture near the margin, and in all cases 
when only a narrow angle is included, except the one case of 
copying such things as maps. The writer considers it advis- 
able to use the single lens whenever it is possible to do so ; 
that is to say, when great rapidity is no object ; when it is not 
needed to include a very wide angle, and when a small amount 
of distortion is not of consequence. It may be used for the 
greater part of landscape work, and for portraiture when it 
comes to a case of very large sizes, as then it is impossible to 
use a large aperture, even if the lens possess it, on account of 
the want of depth of focus due to the great focal length that 
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mugt be used for large portraits. The distortion ia by no 
means such as to show with portraits. 

The Eapid Landscape Type of Lens. — This is the name 
given to a type of lens designed to overcome two of the 
objections that there are made to the single lens — or were at 
any rate at the time when the " rapid " form of lens was 
invented — namely, the slowness and the distortion. The lens 
was the result of the combined work of Drs. Mpnkhoven and 
Steinheil. We illustrate it here. It will be seen that the lens 




may be said to resemble two of the lenses of the kind last 
described — the single achromatic I mean, not the special form 
of single achromatic with three lenses that has just been illus- 
trated — placed face to face. Each singly would distort, but 
in a direction opposite to the other. The two distortions 
therefore correct one another, and an image absolutely free 
from distortion results. Hence, the names commonly adopted, 
" rapid rectilinear," " rapid symmetrical," and so on. The 
form, besides giving no distortion, permits of a comparatively 
large aperture, which means increased speed. In fact, a stop 
the whole aperture of the lenses may generally be used. For 
-this reason this form of lens ia frequently called "aplanatic." 
The aperture common until quite lately was such as ^ to -f^. 
Of late years, however, although there has been no radical 
change in the form of the lens, improvements in manufacture 
and in the quahty of optical glass obtainable have enabled the 
aperture, to be increased considerably. Thus, Suter, of Basle, 
issues a lens with an aperture greater than -^j and indeed 
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Voigtlander and Dallmeyer, while adhering to the form of 
construction, have contrived to increase the aperture to ^, or 
even a little more, thereby bringing the lens under the head 
of portrait lenses — to be presently considered. 

The American Form, of Rapid Landsca^ Lena. — As haa 
been said, although European opticians have, by care in work- 
manship and by the adoption of denser glass, been able to 
increaee the aperture of their rapid landscape lenses, the old 
constrcction of Steinheil and Monthoven has, for the most 
part, been adhered to. The only cases that I know o£ in 
which something entirely new has been struck out are those 
of the late Morrison, in America, who, some years ago, made 
a new departure in the construction of lenses, and of Steinheil, 
who has recently constructed a lens entirely different from 
anything tihat lias been in use before. I here illustrate Mor- 
rison's lens. 




It will be seen that the lenses of each combination are 
separated from each other by some little difference. By this 
errangement the necessary corrections are gained without the 
necessity for using the deep curves which are seen in the 
older Steinheil form, and which involved considerable expense 
in glass. 

The writer cannot speak of the performance of the Mor- 
rison lens from personal experience, but as it is vouched for 
by so good an authority as J. Traill Taylor, lie has no doubt it 
is excellent. 
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The ^ew Steinheil Antiplanatio. — An illustration of tliis 
lens is here given. 




It will be seen that the construction is quite difierent from 
anything that we have yet considered. I have had no great 
opportunity of practically testing this lens, having, in fact, 
only once made a trial of it. It is scarcely fair to judge a lens 
from a single trial made with a single sample, however much 
care be used in the experiments, and I therefore stand ready 
to be corrected when I aay that from that trial I could find no 
great advantage in the new over the older form of lens by 
the same maker. The maxinaum aperture was larger, it is 
true (about {), than that generally given to the older forme 
of iens by Steinheil himself ; but not larger than that recently 
given by some other opticians, and the field appeared to be 
rounder. 

Uses of the Rapid Lcrndscape Types of Lenses. — It may 
probably be said, without much fear of contradiction, that the 
rapid landscape is the best all-round lens that can be got. If 
a photographer can aSord to have only one lens, he will 
probably do better to have a rapid landscape than to have 
any other form. The angle included is Is^ge enough for 
all except very special cases ; there is a complete absence of 
distortion, and the rapidity is such that instantaneous work 
may be done with the lens better than with any other land- 
scape lens, while it is also well suited to portraiture. For the 
last-mentioned kind of work the more modem lenses, with 
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considerable apertures, will of course be fonnd to be the best. 
Indeed, I do not hesitate to predict that these lenses will, 
before long, aJl but oust the portrait lens. 

T?ie SectUmear Landsca^ Zens. — It is probably dne to 
tlie great increase of the practice of photography that has 
arisen since the introduction of dry plates that the past few 
years have been prolific in tlie prodaction of new forms 
of photographic lenses. Among the most remarkable of 
these is the lens just mentioned above. This lens may be 
described as half-way between the single lena and the rapid 
rectilinear. By an inspection of the cut it will be seen that 
although it really consists of two separate lenses, these are 
both at the same side of the diaphragm ; that in fact they take 




the place of the single combination in the "single Landscape 
lens." The lens is useful for all work that a rapid rectilinear 
can be used for with moderate aperture, it gives better mar- 
ginal illumination, and more eqnal lighting from the center to 
the edges of the plate. It has been claimed for it that it has 
the advantages of the old form of single lens, throwing a 
smaller amount of reflected light into the camera. This is a 
claim that the present writer cannot admit, as he has already 
explained. The angle included is moderate, but is sufficient 
for most work where a very wide angle does not need to be 
included. The lens can be specially recommended for copying. 
Wide Angle Lenses. — The term " wide angle " has been 
applied to some modem forms of single lenses because these 
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incltide a considerable wider angle than was included by the 
older forniB of single lenses, but to these the writer does not 
here refer. He refere to double combination forms of lens, 
whereby a very great angle — often as mnch as 90 degrees on 
the diagonal of the plate — may be got. The reader has 
already been warned against using such lenses to include the 
full angle that they will lake in, except in sucli eases as is 
■ nnavoidable, the result being a false perspective. 

In England there have been practically only two forms of 
wide angle lens in use during many years. The first of these 
is the Dallmeyer form, which is illustrated here. 




It will be seen that there is great similarity between it and 
the rapid symmetrical form of lens, the chief difference being 
that the combinations are placed closer together in the wide 
angle form. 

The next lens that I illustrate is Eoss's portable symmet- 
rical. In this certain corrections are secured by thickening the 
glass. The lenses are of comparatively small diameter, hence 
the term "portable." They are, moreover, bo constructed 
that a number of them will screw into the same flange. 
These facte make the portable symmetrical one of the most 
popular lenses in England for general landscape work, the lens 
for such work being used to cover a plate much smaller than 
the largest it will cover. Thus a portable symmetrical of 10 
inch focus which will cover a plate 13 x 11 inches makes a 
capital lens for ordinary work on any plate from 6J x 4J to 
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These lenses — acd, indeed, nearly all wide-angle rectilinear 
lenses — are partionlarly well adapted for working aa a series, 
or, as it is commonly said, aa a "battery," by which is meant 
duit their form is.sach that, working any particular size of 




plate, it is easy to take ont a set of three or four of sudi 
lenses as will permit any angle to be included that may be 
desired. As an example, for a whole plate (8^ x 6^) a 
battery of so-called "wide-angle" lenses might consist of four 
of the following focal lengths, 6 inches, 8 inches, 10 inches, 
12 inches. 

We next come to the wide-angle lens of Morrison, which I 
illustrate. It will be seen that the inventor has, with charac- 




teristic boldness, departed entirely from all common forms, 
inasmueh as one element of the lens is without achromatiza- 
tion at all. Presumably the other is over-corrected. The 
writer has not had practical experience of this lens, but again 
takes the word of Mr. Taylor, who pronounces its perform- 
ance excellent. 
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Uses of Wide-Angle Lenses, — I have already spoken of the 
objection to the use of wide-angle lenses to include all the 
angle they will include except when it is unavoidable. I 
should add that when they are so used it is always necessary 
to insert a small stop, and that therefore the lenses are slow. 

For ordinary landscape work any of the forms of wide-angle 
lens described is excellent if it be used for a plate of moderate 
size only, so that but a moderate angle is included. They all 
have the advantage that they give no distortion, even when 
the widest angle is included. For this reason they are 
particularly well adapted to architectural work. The maxi- 
mum aperture of wide angle lenses is, as a rule, about ^ ; 
they must, therefore, be ranked as slow lenses. Indeed, 
modem single lenses have shot ahead of them in the matter 
of rapidity. 

Ths Portrcdt Lens. — This lens may be considered to be in 
great measure the crowning triumph of the photographic 
optician. It is true that in the present day it is of compara- 
tively little use, but this does not make the credit of having 
worked it out when it was a great desideratum the less. 

The object in the portrait lens has been to get the greatest 
rapidity possible. Other qualities have certainly to some 
extent been sacrificed to this one of rapidity, but still it is a 
lens wonderfully weU adapted for the purpose for which it 
was designed — ^namely, the production of portraits pure and 
simple on films which, according to our modem ideas, were 
very slow. With an enormous aperture, the portrait lens 
gives definition of a very high quality on a small plate. The 
angle included is small — ^full aperture being used, and fine 
definition being required to the edge of the plate — ^very small, 
indeed. StiU, this is not altogether a disadvantage, as a 
quality has some use which restrains photographers in their 
tendency to include too wide an angle in portraiture — ^in other 
words, to use lenses of too short focus. The greatest defect 
in the portrait lens is the want of depth of focus, a defect 
which a consideration of what we have said under the head of 
depth of focus will be seen to be inherent to a lens with a very 
large aperture. 
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The lens illustrated here is the Petzval form of portrait 
lens, which was, until qnite recently — unless we coDsider Dall- 



tr^ 





meyer's difineion of focus lens, to be hereafter described — the 
instromeut umvereally used for portraiture. 

Dallmeyer'a Diffuaion of Focus Portrait Lens. — The use 
of diffusion of focus has been so far pointed out under that 
headiug that it ia enough here to further point out that it is 




more likely to be of use in the case of the portrait lens than in 
that of any other, and to illustrate the very ingenious arrange- 
ment whereby Dallmeyer has contrived to construct a lens ia 
which it is optional to have it or not. 
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It will be Been tliat in this lens the podtione of the two 
glasses forming the posterior element or combination is- 
reverBed. Fnrther than this, they are so arranged that the 
poBterior lens can have its position, with regard to the other 
of the posterior element, altered withont distnrbing the rest of 
the instrmnent. The adjustment is made hy screwing the 
lens backwards or forwards. When it is screwed home as far 
as it will go, spherical aberration is rednced to a minimum ; as 
it is nnacrewed spherical aberration in increased till the desired 
degree of " diffusion " is obtained. 

The New Stevnheil Portrait Zens. — Recently Steinheil 
introduced a portrait lens which is as great a departnre from 
anything that had been done before as is his rapid landscape 
lens. I here give an illnstration of this lens. 

The writer has himself had no experience of the working of 
this lens ; he has, however, heard it well spoken of. The fol- 
lowing is what Debenbam says of it : "AstigmatiEm has been 
wonderfnlly got rid of, but there is an amount of curvature 
of field which renders it unfit for working on a large field, for 




which, however, it ia not intended. The constmetion of the 
lens is such that the illumination of the plate is more even 
than with the ordinary form of portrait lens." 

Yoigdarndtr's and- DaUmeyer'a New Portrait Zens. — This 
1^18, which was introduced as lately as the end of 1886, has 
already been mentioned. It ia simply a lens of the type of 
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the common rapid symmetrical or rapid rectilinear — Steinheil's 
old aplanatic, in fact — ^but with the aperture greatly increased. 
This involves no new principle, but is nevertheless a great 
triumph of optical skill. It is unnecessary to illustrate the 
lens here, as the general form of it will be gathered by look- 
ing at the cut, showing the lenses just mentioned. 

The chief advantages of the lens over those of the Petzval 
form is that the back combination being cemented as well as 
the front, there are two fewer reflecting surfaces. It may be 
well here to point out that the disadvantage of reflecting sur- 
faces does not lie in the actual loss of light, which is trrding, 
but ill the fact that a part of the light so lost is thrown into 
the camera in the form of diffused light, tending to reduce 
the crispness of the image, if not actually to produce fog, also 
distinctly reducing the latitude of exposure. A portion of all 
light reflected from all surfaces except the first which the 
light strikes is re-reflected from all surfaces anterior to that 
surface, and finds its way — or part of it does — ^into the camera 
in the form of diffused light. 

The Uses of the Portrait Lena. — The portrait lens should 
only be used where shortness of exposure is the first object. 
Its usefulness has naturally been reduced as films have become 
more rapid, and still more as the rapidity of the landscape 
form of lens has been increased, till it may be said that the 
portrait lens has almost ceased to be a necessity for any kind 
of work; specially is this to be said of large sized lenses. 
With these the depth of focus, if full aperture be used, is so 
slight that they can scarcely be used except with a stop which 
makes them as slow as a rapid landscape lens of modem type, 
and even slower, in which case the landscape lens would be 
found to be a superior instrument. Still there are circum- 
stances in which a moderate sized portrait lens — say one of 12- 
inch focus or so — is very useful. Such a lens is really about 
the largest that can be used with full aperture with any 
freedom. It will serve for plates of any size up to 6^ x 4f , 
and will be found useful in the studio in very dull weather, 
or at all times when portraiture is attempted in an ordinary 
room. 
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It should be said that there are cases where a portrait lena 
may be useful for instantaneous work. For most instantane- 
ous work rapid landscape lenses are quite rapid enough, but 
there are cases where it is desirable to give " instantaneous '^ 
exposures with dull subjects, or where the exposures have to- 
be extraordinarily short. The best example of the latter is 
the marvellous work done by Muybridge in photographing 
animals in motion, the exposures being said to be as short 
Yj^ part of a second. For such work the most rapid portrait 
lens will not be found to be too quick. It will, however, be 
found impossible to use only small plates and short focus 
lenses. Probably for work of the kinds mentioned the best 
results will be got with " lantern size plates " (3^ inch by 3^ 
inch) and a lens of about 6 inches focus. 

The common aperture of the portrait lens is ^^ or somewhat 
over. Specially rapid lenses have been made with apertures 
nearly as great as ^. I am not aware that this aperture haa 
actually been reached, but there could be little doubt that, 
were opticians of the present day to set their minds on such a 
lens, it could be produced. The time has, however, passed 
when it would be of any use. 

The Cfroup or UhwereaZ Zens. — ^A lens of the portrait 
form, but of about half the rapidity of the ordinary portrait 
lens, has been greatly used, where a lens of rapidity between 
the portrait and the rapid landscape was desired. It was sold 
under such names as the above. Since the recent increase in 
the rapidity of rapid landscape lenses, the group lens has in 
great measure lost its place as a really useful instrument, and 
it will probably before long become obsolete. 

I%e Use of One of the Comhmations of a Dovhlet Levis. — 
In the case of most of the lenses of the "rapid" or "wide 
angle " type, either the back or the front combination may 
be used alone, the other being increased, where a single lena 
of long focus will be of use, where the lens is "symmet- 
rical " in the sense of having the two combinations similar, 
the focal length of one combination will be about twice that 
of the two. As the combinations of a doublet are not spe- 
cially constructed to be used as single lenses, it is generally 
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necessary to etop them dowD to a very small aperture, y^ or 
80. With Bueh apertures, however, they give exoelleut rcBnlts. 

Obsolete Forma of Lenses. — There are many forms of lenses 
which took the place of the "rapid landscape" Mid the "wide- 
angle landscape " lenses of the present day before these latter 
were invented. They have been superseded, becanse their 
performance was inferior to that of modem lenses in some 
respectfl. Most of them scarcely require notice here. There 
are two forms, however, of which something should be said ; 
these are frequently to be purchased second-hand, and very 
cheaply. The photographer who cannot afford expensive 
lenses will often find a most naefnl instrument in one of these 
if it be by a good maker. 

The Orthoacopio. — This lens is the twin brother of the 
Petzval portrait lens, having been invented at the same time 
by the same difltinguisbed scientist. It was invented at a time 




when the single achromatic lens was the only one in use for 
landscapes. It gave a considerably increased aperture (about t^, 
considered beyond the powers of a single lens in those days), 
Mid improved flatness of field. The orthoscopic gives distoi^ 
tion of the inward or " pin-cnshion " nature. The lens has 
the advantage that the focns being measured from a point in 
front of the anterior element, a lens of comparatively long 
focus can be used with a camera racking ont to a given 
amount. 
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There are those to be found who still predict a. great future 
for the orthoBcopic, when some modom optician of eminence 
chooses to take it up again. 

I%e Triplet. — The triplet lens ia interesting as the first 
form of non-distorting lena which was at all generally used. 




It may he said also to have been the first lens of the "rapid 
landscape" type, ae it worked at an aperture of f^, or some- 
thing approaching that. The performance of this lena is, in 
spite of the drawback of the six reflecting snrfaoea, excellent. 
The angle incladed is only moderate, but the definition is of 
the highest order and the field is very flat There are some 
who, even at this present day, prefer the triplet lens to any 
other for copying. 
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CHAPTER YI. 

Measiteing the Focus and Apertube of Lenses — Estima- 
ting THE Rapidity — Testing Lenses. 

Comparing the Rapidity of Zenses. — It has already been 
mentioned that the rapidity of a lens is determined by the 
aperture and the focal length. It is, in fact, decided by the 

relation of the former to the latter. Thus, the focal length is 
divided by the aperture, and it is common to state the result 
in the form /, -f^^, y-^j-, etc., these expressions meaning that the 
apertures are respectively ^, -^^ and -^ of the focal lengths. 
T?ie relative rapidities are directly as the sqtmres of their 
fractuma; the eaposures required are directly as the squa/res 
of the denomvnations. 

Thus squaring . the fractions, the rapidities of the lenses 
represented by them will be relatively ^, xJo) 4i7- ^^ prac- 
tice, however, it is customary, in comparing lenses, to compare 
the exf)08ure8 required by them rather than the relative rapid- 
ity. The exposures required by our three hypothetical aper- 
tures, whether they belong to the same or to different lenses, 
will be in the square of the denominators of the fractions, 
namely as 16, 100, and 484, or dividing all by 16, and leaving 
fractional parts out of consideration as 1, 6, and 30. To put 
this result in words, if we have three lenses with apertures 
respectively one-fourth, one-tenth, and one twenty-second of 
the focal length, or if the same lens have three different stops 
of these apertures, the exposures required for the second and 
third apertures will be respectively six and thirty seconds if 
that for the first is one second. 

Some years ago, the Photographic Society of Great Britain 
proposed that a certain angular aperture of lens (aperture in 
terms of focal length) should be taken as a standard, and that 
all other apertures should be compared with this, the other 
apertures having attached to them figures representing the 
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exposure that would be required with them, when that 
required with the standard or unit was 1. Thus a stop requir- 
ing twice the exposure of the standard would be numbered 2, 
one requiring three times 3, and so on. 

The standard taken was •^. This was called No. 1, and it 
was advised that stops be cut to such diameters that each one 
would need twice the exposure of that which went before it. 
The numbers would then run : 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, 128, 
256, etc., and these numbers are generally termed the U. S, 
number or " universal standard " numbers. Thus if we speak 
of a stop as No. 8. U. S., we mean that it is a stop with which 
will be needed eight times as long an exposure as with a leiiB 
working at •^. 

The diameter of No. 1 aperture for any lens is got simply 
by dividing the focal length by 4. That of No. 2 stop is got 
by dividing the diameter of No. 1 by y/ 2, or by dividing the 
focal length by 4 X y/ 2, which is 5.657. These two diameters 
having been decided, those of the stops Nos. 4, 8, 16, etc., are 
easily got, No. 4 needing simply half the diameter of No. 1, 
No. 5 half the diameter of No. 2, and so on. If a lens has 
not 80 large an aperture as f, there is of course no aperture as 
large as No. 1, and the numbers begin at whichever of the stand- 
ard apertures happens to coincide with that of the lens. Thus 
rapid landscape lenses generaUy have a maximum aperture of 
No. 4. What are called group lenses (really slow portrait 
lenses) No. 2, with angle lenses No. 16, etc. Some lenses 
have maximum apertures larger than No. 1. These are repre- 
sented by fractions as No. i, etc. 

It does not by any means always happen that the maximum 
aperture of a lens coincides with any of the standard numbers* 
In such case it is inadvisable to lose any of the available speed 
of the lens by reducing the aperture by a fixed stop merely to 
make the full aperture representable by a whole number, and 
a special number is got by squaring the denominator of the 
fraction representing the aperture in terms of the focal length, 
and dividing by 16. Thus if a lens have a maximum aperture 
of /, we take ^ = ^ = 1.562. We would in this case 
stamp on the mount of the lens 1.562, expressing the fact that 
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with this lens 1.562 times as much exposure was needed aa 
with one working at ^, or about half as long again. 

Eecently Mr. Dallmeyer has suggested that the standard { 

f 
should be replaced by that ~y— . The result of the adoption 

of this standard would be to simplify some calculations in con- 
nection with lenses, and to complicate others. The writer ia 
not prepared to say whether the general result would be com- 
plication or simplification, but he has little hesitation in 
expressing the opinion that any slight simplification that 
might arise from adopting the proposed new system would by 
no means compensate for the disadvantage arising from th& 
disturbance of a system which has already. taken considerable 
hold with the photographic public. 

Medawrmg the Focal Length of Lenses. — ^It is evident that 
before we can enter on any of the calculations just described,, 
we must have some way of measuring the focal length and 
apertures of lenses. 

Let us say at once that for many purposes it is sufiScient in 
the case of simple lenses, the ordinary forms of rapid landscape 
lenses, double combination wide angle lenses, and portrait 
lenses, to proceed as follows : A distant object is focused — say 
the sun — ^in the case of the single lens the distance between 
the front surface of the lens and the gronnd glass is measured. 
In the other cases the distance between the diaphragm and the 
ground glass. 

For many purposes, and with the form of lenses mentioned^ 
the measurements thus got will be accurate enough, but they 
will not be at all accurate with some other forms of lens— 
notably the orthoscopic and Steinheil's new forms of lenses — 
and in no case is it really precise. The following two methods 
are very popular for estimating, with a nearer approach to 
accuracy, the focal length of a lens. 

In front of the camera is placed a foot-rule, or other con- 
venient object. The distance between the foot-rule and the 
lens, and that between the lens and the ground glass, are so 
adjusted that the image on the ground glass is of the same 
size as the object. The distance from the foot-rule to the 
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ground glass is now measured. This, divided by 4, is the 
equivalent focal length. 

Example. — When we draw out a camera till the image on 
ground glass is equal in size to the object, we find that the 
distance from the object to the ground glass is 32 inches. 
One-quarter of this, or 8 inches, is the equivalent focus. 

The following method may be adopted when the camera 
will not rack out to twice the focal length of the lens. It is 
<*apable of giving very precise results, but requires a slight 
knowledge of mathematics. 

d = distance from object to ground glass when a near 
object is focused. 

o = length of object focused (preferably a measuring rod). 

i = length of the image of this rod on the ground glass. 

E = lesser conjugate focus — ^that is to say, the distance 
between the point where the axes of pencils of light in the 
lens cross each other, and the ground glass when a near object 
is focused. 

y*= equivalent focus, 

F - >' X ^ 

Example. — A 5-foot rod is focused. The length of the 
image on the ground glass is found to be 6 inches. The dis- 
tance between the rod and the ground glass is found to be 10 
feet 1 inch. 

p _ 6 ins. X 10 ft. 1 in. 6 Xjgl 726 

5 ft. in. + 6 ins. -60 + 6-66""^^ 

^^ 11 (12111—) _. 1210 ^ .^ 
^ 12 121 

Equivalent focus therefore = 10 inches. 

The methods just given are quite accurate enough for all 
practical photographic purposes, but even they are not mathe- 
matically precise. The following is a method which is (leav- 
ing out of consideration, of course, manipulative errors in 
measuring, etc.) absolutely correct. 
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An object, such as a foot-rule, is placed in front of the 
camera, and the latter is racked till the image is of precisely 
the same size as the object. The distance of extension of the 
camera is now carefully noted, and afterwards a distant object 
(say) the sun is focused. The amount that it is necessary to 
TdLck in the ca/mera to focvs this distant object is the precise 
focal length, 

Exarwple. — We so adjust the camera that the image on the 
ground glass of a foot-rule is precisely one foot long. We 
now take the camera and. find that we have to rack it in Ill- 
inches to get the image of a distant object sharp. The pre- 
cise focal length of the lens is llf inches. Various ways of 
accurately measuring the distance that the camera has to be 
racked will suggest themselves to the reader. 

The following mechanical method, devised by the writer 
some six or seven years ago, is quite accurate. A very 
brightly lighted object is focused. Two conspicuous distant 
objects, one near each end of the ground glass — or at any rate 
at some distance from each other — are observed, and the pre- 
cise distance between them is measured either by a foot-rule, 
or better, with a pair of dividers. The cells of the lens are 
now unscrewed, and into the diaphragm slit is inserted a dia- 
phragm with an opening of about ^ of an inch diameter, or 
in the case of short focus lenses even less than this may be 
made for the purpose of blackened cardboard. An image 
will be got on the ground glass, which will certainly not be 
very briUiant, but will permit of the measurement of the dis- 
tance of the two objects. The lens tube is racked in or out 
till this distance is precisely what it was before the lenses 
were unscrewed. The distance between the temporary dia- 
phragm and the ground glass is the focal length of the lens. 

To Measure the Aperture of a Lens, — ^For most practical 
purposes it is sufficiently accurate to measure, for maximum 
apertures, the fixed stop ; if this be smaller in diameter than 
any of the combinations, to measure the diameter of the closer 
opening of the smallest combination if this be smaller than 
any fixed stop ; for other apertures the actual diameter of the 
Btops. 
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These measurements are, indeed, strictly accurate in the 
following cases : In that of the single lens, when the diameter 
of the stop is the precise aperture, and in lenses of the rapid 
landscape or portrait type, where the fixed stop is as large 
as the front lens, and when this latter is not larger than the 
back combinations. In this case the diameter of the front 
lens is the precise aperture. 

In other cases, if we want to be strictly accurate, allowance 
must be made for the condensation of the light by the first 
combination, in estimating the diameters of apertures — that is 
to say, for the purpose of comparing exposures. Of course in 
the merely mechanical sense the aperture is always the pre- 
cise diameter of the stop. To explain. If a portrait lens 
having inserted a stop 1 inch in diameter, the aperture of the 
lens is in a mechanical sense precisely 1 inch ; but for the pur- 
pose of comparing exposures, we must take into consideration 
the fact that before the light has reached tlie stop it has been 
Tery considerably condensed by the front combination, and 
that, therefore, the stop lets through more light than it would 
were it in front of the lens, and is, in fact, equivalent to a 
stop of somewhat more than 1 inch in diameter. 

There are two methods of making the necessary allowance 
—one a mechanical, the other a mathematical. We give the 
mechanical method first. 

A distant object is focused, and, without changing the 
adjustment of the camera, the ground glass is replaced by a 
piece of cardboard with a small hole, little larger than a pin- 
hole, in the middle of it. The camera is then carried into a 
dark room. A little powder is " puffed " on to the face of the 
front lens, and a lighted candle is held behind the hole in the 
cardboard. There vdll now appear a circle of light on the 
surface of the front lens. This surface is somewhat larger 
than the stop, and is the value of its diameter, after allowing 
for the converging effect of the front lens. 

The mathematical plan is as follows : 

d = Actual diameter of stop. 

D = Aperture value {i. «., the diameter after allowing for 
the condensation of the light by the front lens). 
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y = Focns.of front combinations. 

I = Distance between the plane of stop and the center of 
the first combination (by center is meant half-way between 
the anterior and posterior surfaces). 

f-i f 

Mccmvple. — ^We have a portrait lens of 13 inches equivalent 
focus. We find that the focal length of the front combination 
is 20 inches. The distance between the center of the front 
combination and the plane of the stops is 3 inches. We want 
to know the value of a stop of 2 inches actual diameter, and 
also to find what actual diameter we should give to a stop to 
have a value of 3i inches, so as to stand for No. 1 or ^ of the 
lens. 

In the first case — 
^ = 2 inches, 
y* = 20 inches. 
Z =: 3 inches. 

Therefore — 

D = 2 X ^^ = 2 X ^ = 2-353 = 21 inches, very nearly. 
20—3 17 > J J 

That is to say, we give to the stop of -2 inches in diameter the 
value of one 2| inches diameter. 

It is to be observed that if this estimation ever give a 
diameter larger than the front combination of any lens of the 
symmetrical type, it means that the stop is not of any use, and 
that the actual maximum aperture is the diameter of the front 
element. 

In the second case — 

F = 3i inches. 
' y = 20 inches. 

Z = 3 inches. 

Therefore — 

20—3 17 

^ = 3i X -go" = 3.25 X-go = ^-T'^^ 

= the smallest trifle over 2f inches. We shall, therefore, in 
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the case of one portrait lens of 13 inches focal length, make 
the No. 1 stop not 3i inches diameter, but 2f inches. 

If it be desired to cut the stops with great precision, using 
a table of the diameters of U. S. stops for different focal 
lengths, such as I give in my " Modem Photography," it will 
be necessary to make a correction for each one in the manner 
just described — ^practically only for the first two, as all others 
can be got by dividing each of the corrected results by 2, 4, 
and so on. But probably an easier way will be to assume a 
shorter focus, and to look up in the tables the stops, as if they 
were for a lens of this shorter focus. The method of making 
the necessary allowance is as follows : 

F = The equivalent focus of the lens. 

f = The focus of the front combination. 

I = The distance between the center of the front combina- 
tion and the plane of the stop. 

A = Assumed focus. 



A = FX 



/-/ 



/ 

Msample. — In the actual case that we have supposed, of a 
lens of 13 inches equivalent focus, whose front combination is 
of 20 inches focus, and in which the distance between the 
plane of the stop and the center of the front combination is 3 
inches. 



A = 13 X -?5b5 = 13 X n = 11.05 
^^ on on 



20 20 

or we may say 11 inches. 

We shall therefore cut our stops as for a lens of 11 inches 
focus in place of one of 13 inches. 

Tesimg Lenses. — To perform a thorough test of a lens, to 
be able by examining it to say at once what is its standard of 
excellence, and, if it have faults, what precisely these faults 
are, is a thing requiring great skDl, much practice, and some 
knowledge of optics ; but no very great practice is needed to 
judge fairly well of the properties of a lens, and it is of great 
importance that the photographer should be able to do so, 
especially if he have a tendency to pick up second-hand 
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lenses. Lenses offered second-hand by all except recognized 
dealers in photographic goods are^ for the most, rubbish ; but 
if the photographer know how to tell a good lens from a bad, 
he may occasionally pick up an excellent instrument for a 
mere trifle. 

We shall give first a few tests, of which it may be said that 
if any one of them give an unsatisfactory result, the lens 
should be at once condemned. We shall then give the method 
of comparing two lenses. It is only by comparing a number 
of lenses with each other that the photographer can learn how 
actually to judge of a lens, as till he has made such compari- 
sons he cannot be expected to know what to look out for. 

JPhcms. — The first thing is to discover roughly the focal 
length of the lens. The methods of doing this have already 
been described. 

Aperture. — After the focal length has been determined, it 
is necessary to observe the maximum aperture of the lens, as 
probably two out of three lenses offered for sale, say, by 
pawnbrokers, may be condemned on this point alone. In 
describing different forms of lenses I have given for each form 
the maximum aperture at which the lens can be expected to 
work. If a lens he offered for sale with an aperture tyiuoK 
under this it may he a^awned at once that the lens is defectvce^ 
the aperture having been reduced to hide the defect — prob- 
ably imperfect correction for spherical aberration — so far as 
possible. For example, a portrait lens with actual lenses of 
aperture ^, but with a fixed stop reducing this aperture to ^ 
or •^, may at once be rejected. The same may be said of a 
^^ rapid landscape " lens with aperture reduced by a fixed stop 
to TT or ^^. 

D^nition. — ^The next step is to test the defining power of 
the lens with full aperture. A camera with very fine ground 
glass should be used, and the image should be magnified with 
one of the eyepieces commonly used for focusing. Some 
clearly defined object is selected — a steeple clock is an excel- 
lent one if the disk be of a light color. This is focused in the 
center of the plate. The image should appear quite sharp 
under the magnifier. At the maximum apertures mentioned 
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in the last chapter, a lens is at once to be condemned if it 
show any want of sharpness in the center of the plate ; to be 
strictly correct, I should say in the axis of the lens under the 
ordinary focusing magnifier. A really good lens will show no 
falling oflE under a magnifying power ten times that of the 
eyepiece commonly used by photographers. 

Correction for Chemical Bays. — The lens having proved 
satisfactory in the two points just mentioned, we may proceed 
to test it for the coincidence of chemical and visual focus. It 
may be here mentioned that appreciable want of this coincid- 
ence is not a very common fault even among second-rate 
lenses of the present day; but with older lenses, in other 
respects of the very highest quality, it is by no means uncom- 
mon. Indeed, some of the best opticians were, at one time, 
in the habit of purposely leaving an appreciable residuum of 
chromatic aberration, because more perfect correction of cer- 
tain other defects could then be made. It was in those days 
customary to allow for this by either having the plane of the 
plate in the dark slide a little different from that of the ground 
glass, by racking the lens a measured distance after focusing, 
or by introducing during the time of focusing a supplement- 
ary lens of very long focus, so as to shorten the focal length 
of the whole combination by the precise amount due to the 
want of correction. Such things would not be put up with at 
the present day, and a lens which shows want of coincidence 
between chemical and visual focus must at once be condemned. 

The method of testing is as follows : A row of cards, or of 
other similar objects, is placed upright in a line so nearly 
behind each other as is compatible with seeing a number 
written on the top part of each to distinguish it from the 
others. There may be, say, seven cards, with a space of 6 
inches between each two. The camera is placed at a distance 
of, say, 15 feet, and card No. 4, that is to say the central one, 
is carefully focused. A plate is placed in the dark slide, and 
a photograph is taken with full aperture of the lens under 
examination. If, in the photograph, card No. 4 appears the 
sharpest, the result is satisfactory. If, however, a card eithei* 
in front or behind appears to be sharpest, the lens must be 
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condemned. It is assumed that the ground glass and the 
dark slide are in perfect register. 

To Compare Lenses as Regards Flatness of Fields Ma/r- 
^i/nal Dejmition^ etc. — We shall suppose that two lenses of 
about equal focus have stood all the tests mentioned, and that 
it is desired to discover which of these is on the whole the 
best. Let us suppose them both to be portrait lenses. 

The camera is placed opposite to some object consisting of 
well-defined vertical and horizontal lines. An old-fashioned 
window frame makes an excellent object. Modem plate glass 
window frames show too few lines. 

If the lenses have difierent maximum angular apertures, 
that which has the largest aperture must be stopped down, so 
Bs to have the same as the other. The image is made sharp 
in the center of the plate, and the falling off of the definition 
towards the edges is observed, first one lens being used, then 
another. It will probably be found most convenient to take 
a photograph by each lens, and to compare the images. That 
lens which shows the least falling-off of definition at the 
edge is the best. Should the falling-off be about equal, but 
in one case be in the form of ordinary blurring, in the other 
in the form of astigmatism, the lens which shows merely blur- 
ring is to be preferred, as the fault can be corrected by the 
use of a small stop, which astigmatism scarcely can. If the 
lenses appear equal as regards falling-oflE of definition, that 
which has the largest maximum^ aperture is the best. 

To Test for Distortion. — If it be suspected that a lens gives 
distortion, a weight should be hung with a fine cord, so as to 
get a straight vertical line; the camera should be placed 
opposite to this at some distance, with the length of the 
ground glass vertical, and should be turned till the image of 
the string falls quite on the edge of the plate. A straightedge 
is now applied to the ground glass to discover if the string is 
represented as a straight or as a curved line. If the latter, 
the lens distorts. 

To Measure the Angle Included hy a Lens, — The camera 
used for the purpose must be of such size that the lens cannot 
quite cover the ground glass. The smallest stop is inserted in 
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the le&s, a bright distant Bubject haying been focused, and the- 
diameter of the circle which is illuminated is taken. As it is- 
sometimes very difficult, with a very wide angle lens and a 
small stop, to see the image of those portions of a landscape^ 
which fell near the edge of the circle at all, it will probably 
be best to proceed as follows: 

The sun is focused on the center of the plate at some time 
when it is pretty near the horizon. The smallest .stop is 
inserted, and the camera is slowly swiveled till the image of 
the sun disappears. The spot where it was last seen on the 
ground glass is marked. The camera is now turned in the 
opposite direction, and the spot where the image of the sun 
was last seen is again marked. The distance between the two 
marks is the diameter of the circle covered. To tell what the 
angle is the following construction is made : A line, A B, is 
drawn = the focal length of the lens. At B a line, B D, is 
erected perpendicular to A B, this line if produced. B D 
and B are each made = radius of the circle. A C and 
A D are joined. The angle, A D, is then measured with a 




protractor or otherwise, and is the angle of the diagonal of the 
largest plate that can be used. To discover if the lens wiU 
cover any given size of plate, the circle is drawn out on paper, 
and it is found by actual experiment whether or not the plate 
will come within it. For example, the diameter of the circle 
is 16 inches. It is desired to find if a plate 12 x 10 will come 
within it, the plate is laid on the circle, and it is found that 
it just comes within it. Again, a plate 13 x 11 is tried, when 
it is found that it does not come within the circle, but that the 
comers project beyond it. 
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If it be wished to discover the angle subtended by the base 
line of the plate — ^the actual angle of view — the construction 
:8hown in Fig. 32 is repeated, but D is made equal to the 
length of the plate in place of to the diameter of the circle. 
Thus, in the case imagined, it is made 12 inches in place of 
16 inches long. 




Fig. 85. 

It is to be observed that lenses advertised as having an angle 
of view of fully 100 degrees and so forth never have anything 
of the kind. A lens to have such an angle of view would 
require to cover a plate of length about two and a-half times 
that of the focus of the lens. Thu3 a lens of 5 inchss equiva- 
lent focus would have to cover a plate 12 x 10. An angle of 
about 80 degrees is the largest ever included in practice, if we 
leave out of consideration certain obsolete forms of lens, such 
•as Sutton's water lens. 

To test the definition given near the margin of the circle 
illumiqated by a very wide angle lens, it is necessary to make 
a negative of some well-defined subject^ in a plane at right 
angle to the axis, and at some distance from the lens, using 
the largest plate that the lens will cover. The image on the 
^ound glass is always too dull to judge by. 



CHAPTEE YII. 
The Swing-Baok Optically Coksidebed. 

Thebb is probably no adjustment of the camera that affords 
to the beginner so endless a round of confusion as does the 
swing-back. In fact, not only is the beginner confused by it^ 
but the experienced photographer very often does not thor- 
oughly understand the action. So badly are the functions of 
the swing-back understood that it would probably be better 
for 99 per cent, of beginners and about 50 per cent, of expe-^ 
rienced photographers-^amateur and professional — ^to work 
with cameras having no such adjustment. 

The cause of this confusion lies in the fact that the swing- 
back may be used for either of two purposes, which are quite 
different, and in some respects contrary one to the other. The 
confusion is not lessened by the fact that in most descriptiona- 
of the use of the swing-back one or other of its uses is entirely 
ignored, and that, when they are both considered, they are 
inextricably mixed up together. Farther than this, the use of 
the rising-front is closely allied to that of the swing-back, and 
adds to the confusion in considering the latter. 

The "swing-back," all readers are presumably aware, is a 
term indicating an arrangement whereby the part of the 
camera carrying the ground glass can be rotated through a 
small angle, being swung either backwards or forwards so as 
to be no longer at right angles to the axis of the lens. Thi» 
is the vertical swing ; it has the result of placing the top of 
the ground glass farther from the lens than the bottom, or 
vice versa. The side swing is a similar arrangement for put- 
ting one side or end of the ground glass nearer the lens than: 
the other. 

The rising-front is simply an adjustment whereby the lens- 
may be raised or depressed without tilting the camera. 

There are some cameras which have what is called a swing-^ 
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front as well as a swing-back. This adjustment is very useful, 
but in reality it amounts in action merely to an extension of 
the rising-front principle. This will be explained a little 
farther on. 

I shall now explain one of the actions of the swing-back. 
Let us suppose that we desire to photograph any object which 
is so high that, keeping our camera horizontal, and the lens in 
the normal position, the top part of the object is not included 
on the ground glass, while the upper part of the ground glass 
is filled with foreground which it is not wished to represent. 

As a mere matter of including the whole of the object, we 
have two courses open to us. . We can tip up the camera, or 
we can raise the lens. Fig. 36 shows the first action. If the 




Fig. 36. 

object have no straight lines in its composition — if it be a tree, 
for instance — the result may be satisfactory enough if the 
tipping is not excessive; but if the object be one in which 
there are vertical straight lines — ^if it be a house, for example 
— ^it will be found that these lines converge. This is due to 
the fact that the plane of the plate is no longer vertical, and 
the following rule must be taken as quite without exception : 
If it he desired to render vertical lines in an object asparaUel 
lines in a photography the plane of the sensitive surface m/ust 
he kept vertical. 

We have now two courses open to us to secure this parallel- 
ism of the lines. We may swing the back till it is vertical, 
as shown in Fig. 37 ; or we may raise the front, as shown in 
Fig. 38. It will be seen that both courses result in a fulfil- 
ment of the conditions of the rule just given. It is worth 
while considering for a moment which it is best to adopt. 
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In all of the cuts, I have attempted to show approximately 
the amount of *' straining " of the lens that will result from 
any adjustment of the camera. A dotted curved line shows 
approximately the field of sharpest focus. It will be under- 
stood that the farther this anywhere departs from the plane 




Fig. 37. 



of the plate, the more will some parts of the subject be 
" out of focus," unless a very small stop to be used. It will 
be seen that the curved line departs from the plane of the 
plate much more in Fig. 37 than in Fig. 38, and in fact when 
the back is swung on in Fig. 37, it is often very diflScult to 




Fig. 38. 



get all the subject in tolerable focus, using even a very small 
stop. We may, therefore, take it that where possible it is 
better to raise the lens than to tilt the camera and swing the 
back, and so it is although th^ arrangement does give rise 
to a slightly greater falling off of light toward the comer of 
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the plate representing the upper corners of the subject ; but 
it will be seen that the raising of the lens involves the use of 
an instrument that will mucl^ more than cover the plate when 
conditions are normal. This results frequently in the use of 
the swing back simply because, if the front be much raised, 
the lens will not cover the lower comers of the plate at all. 

Again, it often comes to pass that subjects are so high that 
even when the front of the camera is raised to the utmost 
extent, the top of what is wanted is still not included. In 
such a case it is necessary, besides raising the lens, to tip the 
camera and to swing the back. 

If vm look at Fig. 37, and suppose the camera fitted with 
an adjustment, so that the front can be swung forward till it 
is parallel with the back, it will be seen that the result would 
really be the same a& in Fig. 38, This is why I said that the 
swing front came in practice to be merely an extension of the. 
rising front principle. It is not the less useful on that 
account, however ; it permits of a much greater rise than can 
be got without it. 

We now come to the second use of the swing back, which, 
as we have said, is quite different from the first. In fact, it is 
as a rule only advisable where there are no vertical lines in 
the subject, and where therefore it is most necessary to keep 
the plane of the plate vertical. 

Of course the photographer is aware that when he photo- 
graphs a landscape, he photographs a number of objects at 
different distances from the camera, and that he cannot in 
nine cases out of ten get all these quite sharp at the same 
time except by the use of a stop more or less small. He can 
by adjusting the distance between the lens and the ground 
glass make any one or several of the objects sharp that he 
likes, and were it possible, at the same time, to have different 
parts of the ground glass more or less near the lens as might 
be desired, all the image might be sharp at the same time. 
Now this is possible in the case of a form of subject by no 
means very uncommon, namely one in which the lower part 
of the subject is nearer the camera than the center, the center 
than the top. The most complete case of such a subject 
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would be a flight of eteps straight opposite the camera. Of 
course such a subject is seldom or never photographed, but it 
generally happens that the foreground is the nearest object in 
a landscape, that the center of the picture is considerably fur- 
ther away, and that the top is further away still — as perhaps, 
for example, the sky. Fig. 39 will show at once how by 
swinging the back so that the top is further from the lens 
than the bottom, the whole three parts are brought into focus* 
at one time. 




Fig. 89. 

Another case in which the swing may be very useful is that 
of portraiture. In the case of a sitting flgure, for example, 
the knees at the same time as the head may be brought into 
focus by the aid of the swing back. 

The side swing is used when one side of the subject is much 
nearer the camera than the other. A typical example of such 
a case is that of a terrace of houses when it is desired to photo- 
graph these, looking along them from a spot nearly opposite 
the house at one end. The side swing is but little used com- 
pared with the vertical swing. 




CHAPTER VIIL 
Optical Pbinoiples Involved in Enlabging. 

The optics of photographic enlarging will be very readily 
understood if what has already been written has been under- 
stood. 

It has, of course, been observed by the photographer that, 
as he approaches an object to be photographed, he gets a 
larger image of it on the ground glass, and that he has at the 
same time to rack the lens out, or increase the distance 
between it and the ground glass. Now, if we have a camera 
which will extend suflSciently, this process need by no means 
stop at that point where the size of the image is equal to that 
of the object, but may continue till the image is very much 
larger than the object, the lens being always brought a little 
nearer the latter. In photographic enlarging the object consists 
of the negative from which the enlargement is to be made, and 
the image is received either on a sensitive surface, such as 
gelatino-bromide paper for the direct enlargement, or on a 
plate for the purpose of producing an enlarged positive, from 
which an enlarged negative may be made by contact. Some 
prefer to make a transparency by contact the size of the nega- 
tive first, and to make this the object, producing an enlarged 
image in the camera. It is to be observed that when lenses 
that are not symmetrical— which consist of two combinations 
different from each other — ^are used for enlarging, as, for 
example, the portrait lens, it is well to reverse the objective 
when the image becomes larger than the object, turning that 
end of the lens which is normally toward the object, toward 
the sensitive film. 

This is really the whole of the optics of enlargement ; fur- 
ther complications — which are sometim.es considerable — all 
have for their object merely the illuminating of the negative. 
It will of course be understood that the more light passes 
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through the negative into the lens the shorter need be the, 
exposure. With modern films for enlarging, such as gelatino- 
bromide, it is unnecessary, in the case of daylight, to use any 
special means of concentrating the light. If behind the nega- 
tive there be the sky or any evenly illuminated white object, 
as a board with a sheet of white paper stretched on it, the 
light will be sufficient. When, however, enlargements have 
to be made direct on, for example, such comparatively insen- 
sitive films as platinotype paper, albumenized paper, or carbon 
tissue, or in any case by artificial light — ^gas or oil — ^it is neces- 
sary to use an arrangement for concentrating the light. This 
is known as a condenser. 

The condenser is nothing more nor less than a large lens or 
combination of lenses, one larger than the whole of the nega- 
tive* to be enlarged from. This lens condenses parallel or 
divergent rays, which pass through the negative and cause 
such as would otherwise fall outside the objective to pass 
into it. 

We illustrate this here. A is, in this case, the source of 
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Fig. 40. 

light; B is the condenser — ^a compound lens ; is the nega- 
tive, held in a wooden frame E, and D is the objective or 
photographic lens. The relative distances of A, B, and D 
must be kept such, to get the best advantage of the condenser, 
that B brings the light to a focus within D. 

In Fig. 41 is shown, to a smaller scale, the whole arrange- 
ment, including the screen on which the enlarged image is 
thrown, and the path of the rays of light. The form of con- 
denser is an inferior, but much more commonly used one, than 
that shown in Fig. 40. The nearer to a point is the source of 
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ligkty A, tbe more easily can the whole of the light be thrown 
into the lens, D, even if be of smaller size ; hence it results 
that with a light approaching a point in form, such as a lime 
light and a well-formed condenser, it is of no consequence as 
regards length of exposure whether the lens, D, be of small or 




Fig. 41. 



of large diameter, or slow-acting or quick-acting ; and indeed, 
were it possible to have an absolute point as a source of light, 
and to have a condenser quite devoid of spherical and chro- 
matic aberration, we might dispense with the objective D 
altogether. 

When the sun forms the source of illumination, a condenser 
of longer focus may be used than with artificial light, as the 
rays are parallel to begin with, not divergent. It is necessary, 
of course, to have the sunlight always passing directly into 
the condenser. This is commonly provided for by having the 
enlarging camera so arranged that it may be turned in any 
direction. 

From the Photogrwphic News of December 23, 1870, we 
take an illustration showing the action of a solar camera. 

Here B is the condenser, N is the negative, O is the objec- 
tive or photographic lens adjustable by the pinion H, and R 
is the board for pinning the sensitive paper to, adjustable by 
the pinion t 
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S is a vignetter which may be used if it be desired to pro- 
duce vignettes. The shape is shown in the Fig. 36. 




Fig. 42. 

It is to be observed that when a condenser is used, espe- 
cially with the sun as an illuminant, it is difficult to vig- 
nette with a simple oval opening, as in the case of direct 
enlarging, and that this difficulty is greater, the more optically 
perfect is the condenser. This is why it is necessary to serrate 
the edges of the vignettes. 

Diagram 42 shows the external view of the solar camera 
with the sub-doors, which can be opened for inserting nega- 
tive, sensitive paper, etc., and for observing progress when 
the image is visible, as in the case of albumenized paper. 




Fig. 43. 



It has often been observed that whereas, when diffused light 
is used in enlarging, the quality of negative which is suitable 
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for contact printing gives excellent enlargements, that when a 
condenser is used, and especially when the sun is the source 
of light, such negatives generally give very hard pictures, and 
that, for such enlarging, the most suitable negative is one with 
very clear shadows and very thin high-lights. 

These facts have often been observed, but I am not aware 
of having, as yet, seen any explanation of them. The cause 
of the harshness of result, when a condenser is used with a 
negative of ordinary quality, is as follows : 

The shadows we shall suppose to be clear glass. This being 
^'structureless" in the sense of showing no visible grain, 
the light passes straight through it, and, having been given 
that direction by the condenser, all passes into and through 
the objective. Of course we leave out of consideration, in 
the meantime, the small amount lost by reflection from the 
surfaces of the lenses and the glass of the negative, and 
absorption by the substance of these. 

The high lights, however, are not structureless. The deposit 
forming them is not of the nature of a stain, but is more or 
less granular— consists, in fact, of palpable particles. Such a 
deposit, then, acts as a diffvser of light, causing a certain 
amount of it to spread in all directions. For this reason it 
is, of course, not all thrown into the objective. We have then 
this state of affairs : All the light passing through the shadows 
is thrown into the objective ; only a portion of that passing 
through the high lights is so thrown, so that the amount of 
contrast between the two is increased. 

It is of course true that, with diffused light to begin with, 
the high lights farther diffuse or scatter light reaching them ; 
but, in this case, there being, so to speak, an infinite number 
of sources of illumination (every point of the first diffusing 
surface being a source of illumination), the loss of light at 
any point of the negative, by rays from one point of illumina- 
tion diffused awa/y from the objective by the film, is exactly 
made up by rays from other points of illumination diffused 
by the film towa/rds and into the objective, so that the amount 
of contrast between high lights and shadows is, in this case, 
the same for enlarging as for contact printing. 



CHAPTEE IX. 
Vibw-Mktebs and Findbeb. 

'^ YiBW-MBTEB " is a term used to describe a small iDstru* 
ment which may be used to discover what amount of land- 
scape will be included on the plates with any given lens. Its 
object is to discover, without the trouble of setting up the 
camera, which of a set of lenses must be used to include the 
subject settled on for the picture. The remarks on "Angle of 
View," Chapter YI, may with advantage be read in this con- 
nection. The simplest of aU view-meters is a piece of string 
with some knots on it. It is held at arms-length in front 
of the operator, the distance between the hands being then 
determined by the position of two of the knots. There is 
then included between the hands the amount of landscape 
that the lens to which the knots apply will throw on the plate. 
Such a meter is very rough, but is wonderfully useful for 
those who carry a number of lenses ; and it can very easily be 
made. A knot is made at one end of a piece of string. The 
longest focus lens is fixed on the camera. The amount of 
distant view included is observed. The knotted end of the 
string is taken in the left hand, and the string is drawn out at 
arms- length till there is included between the hands just the 
same amount of view as was on the plate, and a knot is made 
where the string is held by the right hand. The same is then 
done for each lens. Each knot then represents the angle 
included by one of the lenses. 

Most view-meters are constructed on the principle of look- 
ing at the landscape through a rectangular opening of length 
and breadth proportioned to those of the plate. There is what 
is called an " eye-piece," which is simply a small hole to look 
through, toward the rectangular aperture, the only object of the 
so-called eye-piece being to insure that the eye is held at a cer- 
tain fixed distance from the aperture. The distance between 
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the eye-piece and the aperture is generally variable to repre- 
sent different lenses. 

The annexed diagram shows a form of finder sold com- 
mercially, and will serve to make the principle of the instru- 
ment clear. B here is the aperture, and the square hole above 
A is the eye-piece. The distance between A and B is adjust- 
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able by sliding the aperture-piece along the plate, A C, and 
clamping it by the screw, B. The parts E F are merely for 
fixing the instrument to the camera when it is to be used as a 
finder, as will be described hereafter. 

We will take an example to show the manner of adjusting 
this or any other view meter. Let us suppose that the camera 
is for 12 x 10, and that the opening of the view meter is 3 x 2 
inches. This is not the precise shape of the 12 x 10 plate, but 
it is very nearly the shape to which we will probably trim the 
prints, and it is enough to remember that on the plate there 
will always be a little more subject both at top and bottom 
than can be seen through the meter. 

We will suppose that the lenses in common use are of focal 
lengths, 20 inches, 16 inches, 14 inches, 12 inches, 10 inches, 
8 inches, and 7 inches. We have now only to do a propor- 
tion sum as follows for each lens : 

12 : 3 : : 20 : a? the distance that we must have between the 
eye-piece and the aperture, so that there may be seen through 
the nieter the same amount of view as the lens includes. 

The distances will be, for the lenses mentioned, 5 inches, 4 
inches, 3^ inches, 3 inches, 2^ inches, 2 inches, and If inches. 
These distances, however, to be quite correct, must be between 
the optical center of the lens of the eye and the plane of the 
aperture, and as it is not practicable to measure this, or to 
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know exactly liow far the optical center of the eye-lens will 
be behind the eye-piece, the best thing to do in practice is to 
adjust the meter once for all by experiment for each lens as 
described for the crude string arrangement, and to mark the 
position of the aperture for each one. 

It will be evident that the view-meter would be quite 
efficient with the distance between the "eye-piece" and the 
aperture fixed, if the latter size could be varied, and some 
view-meters are made on this principle. The fixed aperture 
shows the amount of view included by the widest angle lens, 
and there is a slit into which may be fixed smaller apertures 
cut in pasteboard or thin metal, just as in the case of a lens 
with Waterhouse diaphragms. 

Finders, — The object of a finder is to be able to see what 
amount of subject is included by the lens whilst the dark 
slide is in the camera, and it is therefore impossible to look at 
the ground glass. They are particularly useful in the case of 
instantaneous work, particularly the taking of yachts, etc., as 
it is by means of them possible to follow the motion of the 
object, and insure that it occupies the proper place on the 
plate. 

It will be evident that the meter just described might be 
used as a finder simply by fixing it to the camera with the 
plane of the aperture parallel with the plane of the plate, and 
fio that no part of the camera obstructs the view of the sub- 
ject through the " eye-piece " and the aperture ; and, indeed, 
it often is so used. 

I have used with success a very ingenious finder made by 
Mr. J. Adams. In principle it is somewhat the same as the 
above would be were the principle of fixed distance between 
eye-piece and aperture just explained adopted, and were a set 
of variable apertures used. Besides this, however, it has one 
or two points of novelty which make it specially worthy 
of notice. In the first place a mirror is used refiecting the 
light at right angles, so that the operator takes up a position 
at the side of the camera, where he may conveniently manipu- 
late both the dark slide and the shutter. Besides this, there 
is a vertical and horizontal movement of the eye-piece con- 
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trived exactly in the same way as the same movements on the 
front of a camera. The use of these is to adjust the eye- 
piece, after the instrument has been fixed on the camera, so 
that precisely the same view may be included as that on the 
ground glass, even if rising or side sliding front be used. 

The cut is a sectional plan of the instmment showing it 
about half size. It is made of vulcanite, is very small, and 




Fig. 46. 



proved in our hands thoroughly practicable. It is not, so far 
as I know, made commercially. 

A totally different form of finder is that which includes a 
small lens and a ground glass. It is, in fact, a miniature 
camera, and it will be evident that if such be used having the 
ratio of focal length to length of plate, the same as in the 
large camera, and if it be properly fixed on the large camera, 
there will always be on its ground glass the same amount of 
subject that the large lens includeiS. This is the form of 
finder generally used with detective cameras. In this latter 
case the lens of the finder is sometimes made of the same 
focal length as that of the main camera. In this case it is 
possible to focus by the aid of the finder — if both lenses are 
moved by the same rack — as well as to " find " the subject ; 
but where, as is commonly the case, the lens of the finder is 
of much shorter focal length than that of the camera, there is 
no means of focusing after the dark slide is in the camera, 
and there is, therefore, no means of insuring sharpness in the 
image by focusing after the dark slide has been inserted, 
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unless we are using a very small stop, or the object is so 
distant that we may depend on its image being sharp when 
we focus for " the distance." 

I know of two finders applicable to cameras which act aa 
focusers. One is due to Mr. J. Traill Taylor. He purchases 
a cheap telescope whose objective is of the same focal length 
as that of the camera. The objective tube of the telescope is 
now fixed to the front of the camera, care being taken to 
keep the axis of the telescope and that of the photographic 
lens parallel. An object is focused on the ground glass, and 
the eye-piece of the telescope is drawn out till the same object 
appears quite sharp through it. The eye-piece is now fixed 
to the back of the camera so that the telescope slides in and 
out as the camera is racked in and out. The image in the 
camera will now always be sharp when the same object is in 
focus as seen through the telescope, and it is therefore possible 
to focus the former by looking through the latter. 

The only objection that there is to this arrangement is that 
it does not act very well as a finder. It may be used to keep 
the camera directed to the object, but it does not show how 
much subject in included, or how large the image is on the 
ground glass, a very important matter when, for example, 
an instantaneous picture is being made of a yacht coming 
toward the camera. A device by Lionel Clark overcomes 
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this objection. He uses a cheap lens of the same focal length 
as the camera lens — a spectacle lens which costs a few pence 
will do, he says — and adjusts that over the front of the 
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camera. The groond glass of the camera is arranged so that, 
if hinged upward, it will be held in a vertical plane, or more, 
Btrictlj speaking, in a plane parallel with its normal position. 

The illnstration (Fig. 47) will eliow the arrangement. 

The focusing doth thrown over the uptnrned ground glass 
and the spectacle lens form a second camera. It ia only 
necessary to focus some object sharply, with the ground glass 
in its normal position, to turn up the ground glass, and to 
adjust the lens, A, so that it gives a sharp image on the 
upturned ground glass, to Hx the position of the lens, A, with 
relation to the camera front. The upturned ground glass will 
then at any time show the same amount of 'subject as is 
included by the principal lens, B, and if the camera be racked 
out till the image on the upturned ground glass is sharp, that 
on the sensitive plate will be sharp also. 




CHAPTER X. 
The Optics of Stereoscopic Photography. 

Of late years the stereoscope has gone comparatively out of 
repute, and is but little heard of. We hear regrets on all 
sides that it has fallen in public estimation, but at the same 
time, those who are loudest in their regrets have done but 
little to set their old friend on his legs again. We hear 
almost all landscape photographers, especially amateurs, regret- 
ting the decline in public favor of the stereoscope, yet we 
never see them hoisting a stereoscopic camera and showing the 
results to their friends, a procedure which, if carried out by 
any large number of amateurs, would almost certainly raise 
the instrument, if not to its old proud position, at least to one 
of dignity. 

Theories are often advanced as to why the stereoscope has 
fallen so completely out of fashion, but none of them seem to 
be very satisfactory. The probability is that it fell because it 
had, some twenty years or so ago, reached a height of popu- 
larity which its merits did not justify. There was, as was 
natural, a reaction, and it took too low a place. There are, 
however, signs now that the reaction may bo over, and that 
the stereoscope may once more receive a fair share of popular 
favor. We shall hope so, for it is a very scientific and a very 
beautiful instrument. 

The optical principles of stereoscopy are by no means com- 
plicated. They depend simply on the fact that, in the case of 
naturally looking at an object, the impression is really made 
up of two images, one received on each eye, arid each slightly 
differing from the other ^ and that, if we can make two pictvres 
of the object, differing just in the same way, and can arrange 
that each of them is seen by one eye only, we can reproduce 
faithfully the result of natural sight with two eyes, and will 
see objects as if they were actually solid. 
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If any one doubts that we see two different images with the 
two eyes, let him look at a landscape through a window, 
standing some eight or ten feet behind the latter. In this 
case, of course, the window frame forms part of the image. 
If now he look at the scene, first with one eye, then with the 
other, he will see that in one case he sees more of the land- 
scape at one side ; in the other case more of the landscape 
at the other side. Further, if there is, for example, a laYnp- 
post in front of the middle of the window, he will find that it 
hides a slightly different part of the landscape according to 
which eye is used. We gain our idea of solidity of objects 
almost entirely on account of these two different images. We 
may, however, give an idea of distance^ in the case of com- 
paratively near objects, without seeing two different images, 
and this also on account of binocular vision. Thus, if a small, 
uniformly colored sphere be hung by a thread with a perfectly 
plane background behind it, we receive precisely the same 
image in each eye, yet we know that we can estimate with a 
fair amount of precision the distance of this sphere. This is 
because the axes of the eyes in all cases pass through the 
object looked at, necessitating less or more convergence, 
according as the object is far or near, and that a judgment of 
the amount of convergence, and hence of the distance, is auto- 
matically made from this datum. 

We borrow an illustration from the "British Journal 
Almanac " of 1887 to ilhistrate this. In Fig. 48 objects A, 
B, and C are supposed to be at different distances from the 
eyes — shown as small circles— and it is seen how the axes con- 
verge more for the near than for the far objects. 

It may not be granted at first that the appearance of solidity 
and the judgment of the distance of objects are due to bin- 
ocular vision. It may be argued that if we close one eye we 
still see objects solid, and that we can still judge of distances 
to a certain extent. This is true, but is less true than at first 
appears. Familiar objects certainly appear quite solid, but 
that is greatly because we know so well that they are soUd. 
If we view, for the first time, some object of complicated 
form with which we are quite unfamiliar, with one eye only, 
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we will often be sorely puzzled to make out its form. The 
judgment of distances by one eye only is more difficult than 
is imagined, as will be evident by the astonishment generally 
exhibited by the individual who is persuaded to let one eye 




Fig. 48. 

be bandaged up, and to attempt to snnff a candle immediately 
that it is brought into the room, when he repeatedly snaps the 
snuffers some inches in front of or beyond the candle. 

The writer remembers the case of a lady who very 
frequently poured the milk or tea on to the tablecloth rather 
nearer her, or rather further from her than the cup into which 
it was intended to go. On an investigation it was found that, 
although she herself had not previously been conscious of it, 
the sight of one eye was so defective that she could scarcely 
be said to have binocular vision at all. But the most con- 
vincing experiment is that with the stereoscope itself. We 
take a common stereoscopic photograph and view it through 
a good stereoscope, when the moment the two images are 
combined, the picture appears to start at once into a solid 
object. 

The Stereoscopic Camera. — The method of getting the two 
pictures, differing as do the images received on the two eyes, 
is simply to take two photographs from slightly different 
points of view. These points of view should, strictly speak- 
ing, be just as far apart as the two eyes, and very little more 
than that is permissible in the case of very near objects — por- 
traits, for example — but for more distant objects there is no 
appreciable departure from truth by making the distance 
apart of the two points of view somewhat greater than that of 
the eye — ^say 4 or even 5 inches, for example — and the result 
is a more convenient size of plate, and several other conven- 
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iences. By greatly increasing the distance between the two 
points of view an idea of solidity and relief may be given to 
objects so far away that unaided vision really shows no relief. 
These effects can scarcely be called natural, but they are 
fiometimes highly useful. Thus an idea of the shape and 
formation of distant and inaccessible mountain peaks and 
coast lines may sometimes be thus got which could be obtained 
in no other way. 

When stereoscopic photography first came into fashion, it 
was customary to make two exposures on two separate plates 
with the same camera, the lateral position being slightly 
changed between the two exposures. This custom has now 
so completely gone out of use that a bare mention of it is 
suflScient. A "stereoscopic camera" is now always used. 
This is in reality two small cameras, each fitted with a lens, 
:fixed side by side, and so arranged that the lenses may be 
uncovered at the same time, giving at the same time two 
exposures, one on each half of a plate. The size of plate 
adopted is anything from 6^ x 4^ to 8 x 5. The latter size is 
strongly recommended by J. Traill Taylor, whose authority 
on the subject cannot be disputed. 

The Lenses, — Any kind of lenses suited to landscape work 
may be used with the stereoscopic camera, or for portrait 
work the portrait lens may be used. All that is said about 
angle of view, etc., in the chapters on lenses applies in the 
case of stereoscopic work ; there is this difference, however, 
that the common form of stereoscope slightly distorts the 
image given with a rectilinear lens, while it corrects the 
distortion given by a. single lens. The latter form is there- 
fore peculiarly advantageous for stereoscopic work. The 
great thing, however, to secure is that the two lenses are of 
precisely the same focal length. Almost all opticians issue 
lenses "paired" for stereoscopic work, and these will gener- 
ally be found to be of the same focal length ; but they should 
be examined by accurately focusing a distant subject on the 
ground glass, and l)y measuring with a pair of dividers the 
distance between the same pair of points near the ends of the 
images given by the two lenses. 
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Tb£ Stereoscope. — Tho BtereoBCope is the instrument whereby 
it is contrived that each eye views only one of the two small pic- 
tures made of the subject, and that the two images are combined. 

A little consideration will show that if we print our two 
views from the two negatives which are on the same piece of 
glass, or one piece of paper, and place the resulting print 
opposite to our eyes, the wrong picture will be opposite to 
each eye. Tlie picture which should be opposite to the 
left eye will bo opposite to the right, and viae veraa. If, 
however, we cut the print in two and reverse the positioQ of 
tlie two halves, we will liave the right picture opposite each 
eye. If, now, we have the power of causing the axes of our 
eyes to change slightly — or in the case of very small stereo 
pictures merely to become parallel — while looking at the 
print held only about a foot away, we can look at one image 
exclusively with each eye, and will immediately see the object 
Btereoscopically— as if it were solid. Some have this power, 
most can train themselves till they acquire it; but it is- con- 
venient to use an instrument whereby the strain always pro- 
duced by giving a parallel or diverging direction to the axis of 
our eyes whilst they are focused on a near object is avoided. 
In the older forms of stereoscopes, reflecting mirrors were used. 
Fig. 49 will illustrate the action of them. 




Fio. 49. 
Here A B are supposed to be the eyes of the observer. 
The two photographs — slightly differing as already explained 
— are shown at F G, H I. The images of these are reflected 
by the mirrors C D, D E. These are arranged so that the angle 
between them can be shghtly varied, and it will readily be under- 
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■ Btood how it may be adjusted so ae to make the two images over- 
lap and form a stereograph at K L. I borrow Fig. 50 from 
a commDiiicatioii to the "Year Book" of 1886, by W. M. 
Ashman, which shows the reflecting stereoscope in perspective. 




The reflecting stereoscope has certain advantages wliich 
have caused its revival to bo strongly advocated quite 
recently, but its comparative cumbrousneBs ia so mncb against 
it that it seems doubtful if it will ever come at al! into 
general use again. The prismatic stereoscope has practically 
entirely ousted all other forms. 

To explain elaborately this form of stereoscope would need 




too much space, bat it is briefly illustrated here. If the 
reader does not understand from Fig, 51 the manner in which 
the two prisms, C D, D E, cause the two images, F G, H I, to 
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combine and form a siagle image at £ L, be ie referred to 
Chapter 111, where the prism is treated of. He will there 
find a description of the manner in which r&ya of light are 
caused to hend in passing through a prism. 

The arrangement jnst shown is reall; all that is neceaaaiy 
to give a etereoBCopic effect, but the effect is greatly height- 
ened if these be combined with the prism's magnifier so that 
the image ie slightly magnified. In practice this ia secnred 
by Qsing as prisms the edge portions of circolar lenaes. Fig. 
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53 illnstrates the arrangement. The letters refer to the same 
parts as in the case of the last drawing. 

The next cat shows what portion of an ordinary double 



convex lens is used for the stereoscope prisms. The full lines 

show the part used, the dotted lines show the lens completed. 

The reason why the use of a portion of a lens as the prism 
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of a stereoscope heightens the e£Pect ii^, that it prevents the 
divergence of the rays entering the eye from any point of one 
of the pictures. Such divergence indicates to the eye the 
nearness of the object, as, for example, when we look at any 
object only a few inches off with only one eye. With the 
ordinary prisms we have this divergence, and although we 
get all the idea of solidity, the objects look merely like 
minute models. The lens causes the rays to become parallel, 
and if all adjustments have been correctly made the objects 
look, if not of their actual size, at least comparatively large. • 

Mounting StereosGOj>io Prints, — Some special precautions 
have to be taken in the mounting of stereoscopic prints. In 
the first place, as has already been said, they must be 
reversed. A print is made from the two negatives on one 
plate, but of the two images that which is on the right as the 
print comes from the frame must be mounted on the left, and 
mce versa. Other points besides this need special attention. 

All the precautions that have to be taken in the trimming 
of ordinary prints must of course be taken in the case of 
stereoscopic prints. I here refer to the necessity that the 
edge of the print be made parallel with vertical lines of build- 
ings. It is necessary to give another precaution, which would 
appear unnecessary, but that a mistake is often made in this 
respect. The images must be trimmed to precisely the same 
height; that is to say, the trimming must be so done that any 
object is precisely the same height from the bottom of the 
picture in the case of one print as in the case of the other. 

All this is simple enough, and will be readily understood ; 
but the trimming of the edges is more difficult because the 
very conditions which are so strictly observed in the case of 
top and bottom must be avoided in the case of the sides. 
Any given point of the image must not be equally near the 
right or left side of the picture in the case of the two prints. 
The reason for this is that the stereoscopic image — appearing 
solid — must be seen with a distinct boundary line, and, to get 
an idea of size, it is necessary to arrange that this boundary 
line should appear as a framing through which the image 
is seen, whereas, if we trim the prints similarly at the edges 
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it will appear as if the whole image stood out from the 
framiog. 

We will see what fs required if we look at a landscape 
through a window stauding say some six or eight feet behind 
it. If we look at the landscape first with one eye, then with 
the other, we will see that whilst we are looking with the 
right eye, we see more of the left-hand side of the landscape, 
and less of the right-hand side, than when looking with the 
left eye. We must then trim our prints so as to produce the 
same effect ; that is to say, we must let a little more of the 
image be seen on the left side, a little less on the right side in 
the case of the WyA^hand print than in that of the left hand. 
Tiiere is no rule as to the precise amount to be allowed, simply 
because there is no rule as to how near the '' framing" of the 
picture should appear. It should, however, appear to be in 
front of the nearest part of the image, and to secure this it is 
necessary that in trimming the prints we should let a little 
more of th^ foreground be visible at the left side of the right- 
hand print, a little less at the right-hand side, than in the case 
of the left-hand print. In this case the conditions will hold 
to a still greater degree for all prints representing more 
distant objects than the foreground. 

When a great number of prints have to be done from one 
negative, or pair of negatives rather, it is advisable to reverse 
the two halves of the plate and to print from them at once, 
after which the double print may be pasted directly on the 
mount. This is done in the following manner : The precise 
parts of the negative to be printed from are marked out, due care 
being taken in this case to allow a little more of the image on 
that edge of the negative which will give the left-hand edge 
of the right-hand print than on the corresponding edge of 
the other print, and a little less on what will give the right- 
hand edge of the right-hand print. The negativ.es are then 
cut with a diamond, allowing everywhere one-sixteenth of an 
inch outside the marked portion. They are then mounted in 
reversed positions — right for left — on a piece of clean glass by 
narrow strips of paper, all the same precautions as regards 
keeping them at the same height, etc., being taken as in the 
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case of prints. Ad opaque paper mask is ciit, bo as to shade 
all bnt the images that are to print. This new doublet nega- 
tive is now used for direct printing, and the prints are 
monnted with no further precaution than has to be used in 
the case of mounting ordinary single prints. 




CHAPTER XL 
The Spectroscope. 

The fact that when a ray of white light passes through a 
prism it is divided up into various colors has already been 
mentioned. The row of colors obtained is called the spectrum. 
The study of the spectrum is a matter of great interest, and is 
one indirectly connected with photography. 

In speaking, so far, of the passage of a beam of light 
through a prism, it has been assumed that that beam consisted 
of a single ray of light, or, in other words, had no breadth. 
This is, however, evidently an impossible state of affairs. 
The light must emanate from a source of light having some 
size. This source of light is commonly an opening of some 
kind having light — such as the sky — behind it ; for example, 
a hole in the shutter of a darkened room. 

If this opening be of a size larger than the smallest, the 
spectrum is continuous ; that is to say, it is a row of colors 
without any break. If, however, the opening be made very 
narrow, be reduced to a fine slit, the spectrum from many 
sources of light — from the sun, for example — is found to be 
interrupted by a number of dark lines crossing it. In the 
case of certain sources of light these lines are bright in place 
of being dark. My object here is merely to describe the 
instrument called the spectroscope^ and it is, therefore, impos- 
sible to go farther into the matter than to say that sources of 
light which consist of heated solids — ^for example, an incan- 
descent electric lamp — give continuous spectra. Incandescent 
vapors — such as we have in the electric spark — ^give spectra 
consisting of bright lines; light which passes through the 
vapor of these bodies at a temperature below that of incandes- 
cence, is absorbed so as to produce dark bands, corresponding 
in position to those light bands which would emanate from 
those same vapors if in a state of incandescence. 
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The annexed cut shows the principal lines in the spectrum 
of the sun. I say the principal lines, because the real number 
is very great — many thousands — ^and the lines, before appar- 




Fig. 55. 

ently single, are almost daily found to be divisible. Any sub- 
stance always gives, under the same circumstances, the same 
spectrum. It is, therefore, possible to judge of the composi- 
tion of bodies, even when inaccessible, by the spectrum that 
they give. Thus, the spectra of many bodies well known on 
the earth have been observed in the light of the sun. 

The spectroscope is merely an instrument for closely observ- 
ing the spectrum. It consists essentially of a slit to admit 
light to one or more prisms through which the light passes. 
The light passes through a lens before it reaches the prism. 
This lens is called the collimating lens. Its object is com- 
monly said to be to render the pencils of light passing from 
the slit parallel. This statement is scarcely correct, although 
continually made by those who ought to know better. It may 
really be looked upon as an objective, throwing an image of 
the slit on the screen for receiving the spectrum. The spec- 
trum thus consists of an infinite number of images of the slit. 

When it is desired to photograph the spectrum it is received 
on the sensitive plate, a photographic lens being, as a rule, 
interposed between the prism and the plate, although this is 
not an absolute necessity ; but when it is desired to examine 
it directly, a telescope, or it would perhaps be better to say a 
compound eye-piece, is used. The difference here is precisely 
the same as that between a camera and a telescope. When 
we wish to photograph an object, we receive the image given 
by the photographic objective on the sensitive film ; when 
we wish to examine a distant object by the eye we look 
at the image given by the telescopic objective through an eye- 
piece. 
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In figures 56 and 57 is shown the external form of the 
spectroscope. In each case the left-hand tube supports the 




Fig. 56. 



sKt and the coUimating lens, the right-hand tube the eye-piece 
for examining the spectrum. The second cut shows a spec- 
troscope with two prisms. The advantage of two prisms in 




Fig. 57. 

that greater dispersion is obtained ; in fact, we get a spectrum 
on a larger scale than before. 

Sometimes quite a number of prisms are used to gain 
greatly increased dispersion. An arrangement — the inven- 
tion of the famous optician Browning — ^for the use of six 
prisms, is shown in Fig. 58 ; the dotted line shows the direc- 
tion taken by a ray of monochromatic light. Mention must 
on no account be omitted of the direct vision spectroscope, as 
this is a little instrument particularly useful to photographers. 

By referring to what has been said in Chapter III on the 
means of correcting chromatic aberration, and considering 
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how we may bmd a ray of light without dispersmg it, it will 
readily be understood that, by a modification of the same 
arrangement, we may disperse a ray of light without bending 




Fm. 58. 

it. By so doing, we may have a spectroscope with the colli- 
mating tube and the eye-piece in a straight line, in place of 
at an angle with each other. Only a limited amount of dis- 
persion is, of course, permissible with this arrangement, or 
the spectrum would pass beyond the field of view. 
The next two cuts. Figs, 59 and 60, show the arrangement 





Fig. 59. 



Fig. 60. 



of prisms for dispersing a beam of light without deflecting it. 
In each case the darker shaded prisms are of flint, the lighter 
of crown glass. 

The chief use of the direct vision spectroscope to photog- 
raphers is in examination of mediums for dark-room illumina- 
tion. Most photographic work is done by light of short wave 
lengths — blue, violet, etc. Sensitive films are, therefore, most 
easily worked in light of long wave lengths — red, yellow, etc. 
Colors that appear to the eye quite simple are often in reality 
compound. Thus, there are two kinds of red glass, to the 
eye as like each other as can be, but one of which transmits 
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only red light and, perhaps, a very little green, while the 
other transmits a considerable amount of blue or purple also. 
The latter, it will be evident, is quite unsuited to dark-room 
illumination. The two cannot, as has been said, be distin* 
guished by the eye, but they can at once when the light pass- 
ing through them is examined by the spectroscope. 

The spectrum extends in both directions beyond what can be 
seen by the eye, the rays of greater and less refrangibility 
than those visible to the eye being termed ultra-violet and 
ultra-red rays. Photography has been particularly useful in 
mapping these. 

There is the objection to the prism spectroscope that the 
glass of the prisms absorbs — or stops — some of the invisible 
rays. Fortunately a spectrum can be obtained otherwise than 
by a prism. It can be got by the aid of a " diffraction grat- 
ing." A diffraction grating is a polished surface — such as 
speculum metal — ^ruled with lines so close together that there 
are many thousands to the inch. This, on account of what ia 
called mterference of light^ gives a very perfect spectrum^ 
none of which is absorbed. The subject of the diffraction 
grating is rather too complex to treat of in detail here. 
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CHAPTEK XII. 
On Instantaneous Shutters. 

It may be thought that the instantaneous shutter is scarcely . 
an optical instrument, but the use of it is so closely connected 
with the use of lenses that I incline to introduce a chapter 
on it. 

An instantaneous shutter is merely an instrument for giving 
s, very short; exposure ; for allowing light to act through the 
lens for a shorter time than it is practicable to allow, using 
the cap by hand. Its ^bject is to photograph such objects as 
must not get a long exposure, on account of their being in 
motion. 

At first sight it would appear as if nothing could be simpler 
than to construct an instrument fiTliilling all the conditions 
required in an instantaneous shutter, but in reality the condi- 
tions are complicated, and they are not very easily fulfilled. 
In fact, it might almost be said, as it has been of lenses, that 
some of the qualities desirable are incompatible, and that we 
must at times sacrifice one or more of the less important to 
secure the others, the result being an instrument, not hypo- 
thetically perfect, but useful in practice. 

In the first place, the photographer must disabuse his mind 
of the popular, or at least by no means uncommon, idea that 
an "instantaneous exposure" is something definite. The 
terms "absolutely instantaneous," "snap exposure," and so 
forth, tend to raise confusion. As a matter of fact, an instan- 
taneous exposure occupies a space of time which, if short, is 
quite as definite as a long exposure. It is, moreover, as desir- 
able to be able to vary the exposure when it is a case of ^, 
-3^, or J of a second, as when it is 4, 10, or 20 seconds. For 
by far the greatest quantity of instantaneous work an exposure 
not shorter than ^^ second is short enough, but there are 
fipecial cases when it may be desirable to give shorter expos- 
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ures, say even as short as y^ second. This is leaving ont of 
the question a certain department of work for which extra- 
ordinarily short exposures are desirable. I refer to illustrations 
of " animals in rapid motion," such as have been so success- 
fully produced by Muybridge, and for which exposures much 
shorter than ^^ second are necessary. This is a special work 
which needs a training in itself, and I do not pretend to be 
competent to give instructions in the matter. For such 
instantaneous photography, however, as is likely to come 
within the sphere of work of the ordinary photographer, pro- 
fessional or amateur, I consider that y^ second is the shortest 
exposure that will ever be needed. 

Another matter to be considered in connection with an 
instantaneous shutter is that it allows a good coejleient of 
light. This is a matter a little difficult to explain, and I may 
say that neglect of it is one of the commonest faults in instan- 
taneous shutters. The object of giving a very short exposure 
is to avoid the blurring which would arise from the motion of 
the object to be photographed during a comparatively long 
exposure. The period of the exposure is from the time that 
the shutter hegma to open until such time as it is completely 
clo«ed. As, with instantaneous exposures, we, as a rule, have 
to use a larger diaphragm than we otherwise would, or else 
are liable to under-exposure, it is eminently desirable that, 
during the period of exposure, the light should be allowed to 
act with as much force as possible ; that is to say, that the 
opening of the shutter should not be such as to allow the 
light to act with only pa/rtial force during the exposure. 
Now with a very common form of shutter, one in which an 
opening of the diameter of the lens crosses the aperture of 
the lens — a common form of drop shutter, for example — ^the 
lens is fully open for only an infinitely short space of time, 
and the total amount of light allowed to pass through the lens 
during the whole exposure is only one-half of what it would 
be were the lens fully uncovered from the beginning to the 
end. The effect is the same, as regards reductions of the 
light received by the plate, as if a stop of half the area were 
used, while there is none of the advantage, in the way of 
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greater "depth of focus" and better marginal definition, 
that would arise from the use of the smaller stop. Were we 
to use, in place of the shutter having the poor coefficient, one 
having the best coefficient possible, we could, with the same 
time of exposure — and therefore with only the same liability 
to blurring from motion of the object — either use a stop of 
half the area with possible great advantage, or, using the same 
stop, have a plate just twice as well exposed. 

The manner in which a shutter efiects the distribution of 
light on a plate is a matter needing consideration. It is, of 
course, known to all photographers that the illumination 
given by a lens on a plate is not equal — ^that it falls ofi^ from 
the center to the edge of the plate. This falling off is not 
very evident when only a small angle is included ; but it is 
when we come to include an angle at all considerable. More- 
over it is, even when only a moderate angle is included, con- 
siderable, when we use a lens of the rapid landscape form 
full aperture, or nearly full aperture ; and this is the form 
most likely to be used in cases of instantaneous work. It is, 
of course, undesirable that a shutter should, by its action, 
increase this inequality of illumination; but there are some 
forms of shutter that do so. Before entering on this subject 
we should say that shutters which work at the lens may be 
divided into three classes — namely, those that work in front 
of the lens, those that work behind it, and those that work 
between the combinations; and that these may further be 
classified under the heads of such as consist of a single open- 
ing crossing the aperture of the lens; those that consist of 
two openings crossing each other, so that the opening for 
exposure begins and ends at the center of the lens ; and those 
of the "go-and-retum" nature, in which a flap is raised from 
in front of the lens and is again lowered, or in which one flap 
rises and another comes down very shortly afterwards. 

Without entering into a detailed account of the action of 
these various forms of shutter in altering the distriution of 
light, I may give the following summary: Single opening 
shutters, whether behind or in front of the lens, do not modify 
the lighting as regards falling off from the center to any 
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marked degree; but, in the case of a vertical motion, give 
a somewhat longer exposure to the sky than to the foreground 
when in front of the lens ; a somewhat longer exposure to the 
foreground than to the sky when behind the lens. The latter 
form of inequality is, of course, to be preferred to the other 
in the vast majority of cases. 

In the case of a single opening working between the lenses, 
there is a slight additional falling off of light, produced at the 
top and bottom of the plate, or at the two ends if the opening 
be worked horizontally. The distribution of light as regards 
foreground and sky is not appreciably altered. 

The case of two openings crossing each other is, perhaps, 
the most important to consider, as in this form of opening it 
is possible to get both the greatest disturbance of distribution 
of illumination and the greatest equality of illumination, 
according to where the shutter is placed. In most cases of 
shutters made with openings crossing each other the shape of 
these openings is made such that the actual exposing opening 
is of a square form ; while the shatter is opening and closing, 
as shown in the accompanying sketch, and there are decided 
advantages in this form of opening. 






Fig. 61. 

With the form of shutter under consideration, placed either 
in front of or behind the lens, the falling off of illumination 
at the margin of the plate is "^ery conaidercMy increased^ so 
that it is never advisable to use such a shutter in either of 
these positions. On the other hand, if such a shutter be 
placed between tlie lenses, the result is a distribution of light 
even better than is got by using the lens with the same stop, 
and exposing by the aid of the cap. 

There is an advantage in the opening beginning at the 
center of the lens which is quite peculiar to it. It is that the 
loss of light due to the time occupied in the opening and 
the closing of the lens is partly compensated for by the fact 
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that the opening acts as a stop during that part of the expos- 
ure. The result is that the picture shows the qualities it 
would were it taken with a slightly smaller diaphragm than 
that actually in the lens ; but it is a great mistake to suppose 
that, when the shutter gives an opening in the center of the 
lens, there is no further necessity for stops at all. 

That a shutter should not have the effect of shaking the 
camera during the exposures is of course essential, and it is 
far more diflBcult to secure the complete absence from shaking 
than might be supposed, especially when a rapid exposure is 
needed. 

I believe that there is only one way of securing absolute 
immunity in the case of very short exposures from any 
impulse conveyed to the camera, and that is by having two 
moving parts of equal weight moving at equal rates of speed 
in opposite directions at the same time. I leave out of con- 
sideration the arrangement which may be made in some very 
special cases where the shutter is supported on a stand sepa- 
rated from the camera. The two moving parts may be made 
in the form of rectilinear or similarly shaped shutters moving 
in straight lines, or of two circular dishes centered on the 
same pivot and revolving in opposite directions at the same 
time. 

In the case of a drop shutter actuated by gravity only there 
is but little tendency to shake till the exposure is over; but 
with every form of shutter in which one moving part is 
actuated by a spring or analogous contrivance fixed to the 
shutter, an impulse is given to the camera during exposure 
tending to shake it, and if the results are not practically detri- 
mental, it is merely because the shaking produced is so slight 
as not to be appreciable. This is only to be secured by mak- 
ing the moving part very light. 

Of " go-and-return " shutters pretty much the same thing 
may be said. It is not possible to so construct them that they 
do not communicate an impulse to the camera at the time of 
reversal of the motion, or, where two flaps are used, at the 
moment when the motion of the first one is stopped. It 
most, however, be admitted that the weight of the moving 
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parts in certain modem " go-and-return " shutters has been so 
much reduced that the impulse produces no appreciable effect, 
while the compactness possible in shutters of this form is 
much in their favor. Further than this, it is possible, when a 
"go-and-retum" motion is combined with a revolving motion, 
to compensate the impulse given by the reciprocating part by 
unequally weighting the revolving part. This has been done 
in the case of a very ingenious shutter mentioned by J, E. 
Gotz. 

The principal conditions to be satisfied in the case of a per- 
fect shutter may be said to be the following : 

It must be capable of giving a short exposure. 

It must be capable of giving a variable exposure. 

It must be a good coeflScient of light. 

It must not increase the inequality of distribution of light 
given by a lens. 

It must not shake the camera. 

Of course there are other conditions, such as lightness, port- 
ability, and simplicity, but these are self-evident, 

A few words on the above-mentioned conditions. I have 
already stated what I consider to be the shortest exposure that 
it is ever necessary to give in ordinary practice, 

As regards variability, it should be so great, if possible, that 
anything, from the shortest exposure ever needed, to one of ^ 
second, or even longer, can be given. It is possible to give, 
with a little practice, exposures of J second and upwards by 
hand ; still it is very great convenience to have a shutter with 
which exposures of several seconds can be given if it be desired. 

As to a good coefficient of light, I know of only one way of 
securing this in the case of shutters consisting of one or more 
openings crossing the axis of the lens. It is to have the open- 
ings long in the direction in which they move, and to compen- 
sate for this length by an increased rapidity of movement. 
To secure even ^fair coefficient of light the opening or open- 
ings should always be at least two or three times as long as 
the actual working diameter of the lens, and this particularly 
in the case of a shutter opening in the center by two apertures 
crossing each other. In this form of shutter, if the openings 
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be square and the diagonal of the square equal to the diameter 
of the lens, the coefficient of light is only i ; that is to say, 
the lens is only permitted to act with -J the intensity actually 
due to its angular aperture, and the plate receives only -J the 
amount of light that it would with a hypothetical shutter. ^ 
. A few words will be said farther on as to the best actual 
form of aperture which secures the best coefficient of light — 
considerable length of aperture being pre-supposed — ^in the 
case of a single moving part. 

I have already stated that it is more difficult to secure 
immunity from the shaking of the camera by the lens during 
the exposure than might be imagined. 

In the light of what has just been said, we shall briefly con- 
sidered several of the most efficient shutters commonly used. 

I must, first of all, however, say that I have spoken of shut- 
ters only as placed before or immediately behind the lens, or 
between the combinations, because the vast majority of shut- 
ters work in one or other of these positions. There is, how- 
ever, one shutter which works, not near the lens at all, but 
close to the plate. This is the curtain shutter of Mr. B. J. 
Edwards, and it has certain advantages over any other form 
of shutter. It consists of a curtain of a flexible opaque mate- 
rial, which is made to move rapidly across the plate by being 
rolled off a roller at the top of the camera on to one at the 
bottom. Those who know the structure of any " roll-holder "^ 
or roller slide, or who consider how a panorama is worked, 
will readily understand what is meant. There is a slit in thi& 
curtain transverse to the direction of its motion. This slit of 
course lets light pass. There is an arrangement whereby its 
width can be varied so as to admit of varying exposures. 

It may be said of this shutter that it satisfies all the condi- 
tions laid down, while it has one property peculiar to itself : it 
gives a better coefficient of light than any other shutter. In 
fact, it gives the hypothetical coefficient. 

On the other hand, the shutter is of necessity bulky — 
although it may be arranged so as not to add much to the size 
or weight of an already bulky camera — and it has a defect 
peculiar to itself. Although the exposure of any one part of 
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a pictnre is very short, there ia quit« an appreciable lapae of 
time between the exposure of the top and the bottom of the 
plate, probably quite i or ^ Becond. The result ia that one 
part of the picture is exposed a little later than another. 
Thus, if an express train, occupying a 
fifth or a sixth part of the width of 
the plate, were photographed, the train 
would have advanced eome five or six 
feet between the times when the lower 
part of the driving wheels and the 
top of the funnel were exposed. The 
■■ result would perhaps be ciirioua. It. 
IB true that this objection is rather a 
hypothetical one than one likely to 
give rise to trouble in practice, 

Th^ Drop Shutter mnst have a word 
or two of notice, because, although it 
IS imperfect in various respects, its 
extreme simplicity makes it Tery use- 
ful for a great deal of everyday instan- 
taneous work. Its drawbacks are, that 
it will not give a very short expoeure 
unless the aperture be so formed that 
it gives a very bad coefficient of light. 
It will be arranged so as to give a 
good coefficient of light, it gives an 
exposure not very short, and is some- 
what cumbrouB. 

It is inadvisable to use it at all for 

very short exposures. I illustrate here 

a shutter which has long been used by 

the writer, and which will probably be 

found as useful as many others where 

exposures, say, never Sorter than -^ 

second are admissible. 

It will be seen that there are three slits in the frame-work 

of the shutter. The dropping piece is removed entirely for 

focusing. It is afterward inserted, its weight being supported 
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on a card or needle inserted in on^ or other of the slits, accord- 
ing to the length of exposure needed. With a shutler made 
as shown, and proportioned for a lens of 1^ inch aperture, the 
exposure from the lowest slit will be about |- second, from the 
top one about ^, from the intermediate one something about 
half way between these two. 

The annexed cut shows the form of opening — due to Pro- 
fessor Pickering — which gives the best coeflScient of light with 
a drop shutter. 




Fig. 63. 

The next shutter I would mention is Wollaston's diaphragm- 
atic. It consists of two disks revolving in opposite direc- 
tions, between the combinations of the lens, on the same 
center. The apertures are long in the direction of motion, 
and the opening is in the center of the lens. The shutter 
fulfills all the conditions laid down, and has the advantage 
over most shutters, working between the combinations of the 
lens, that the continuity of the lens tube is not broken, so that 
there is no liability to disturbance of the " centering " of the 
lenses, a thing liable to occur, from the warping of the wood, 
in those forms of shutters where the combinations are screwed 
on to opposite sides of a wooden casing or framework. More- 
over, the shutter provides for the use of diaphragms while it 
is being used as a shutter. The exposure may be varied from 
•j-J-j- second to several minutes. The only drawback that 
attaches to the diaphragmatic shutter is, that it is somewhat 
heavy and bulky. This defect has been, in a great measure, 
remedied in recently constructed instruments. 

Another form of shutter is constructed on the principle first 
laid down by Noton, who, so far as we know, was the first to 
suggest two parts moving in opposite directions at the same 
time, and securing an opening on the axis of the lens. 

In point of construction and detail the shutter made by 
Messrs. Sands and Hunter is a great improvement on the 
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Noton. It fulfillB all the conditioiia laid down, except that of 
giving a good coefficient of light, and this could easily be 
secured by a slight modification of constmction, which, how- 
ever, wonld probably make it impossible to get quite each 
short exposures as can be made with this shutter in its present 
form. This shatter is a great favorite with many, and excel- 
lent work has been done with it, . 

Mention has already been made of a shatter by Ootz, 
which is of the " go-and>retum " pattern, but in which the 
impnlse otherwiee given to the camera at the time of reversal 
of the motion is compensated. A circular disk is moved np 
and down by a link actuated by a pin near the circnmferesce 
of a revolving disk. By weighting the revolving disks at one 
side, an impulse is given which compensates that given by the 
reciprocating disk. The writer has used a shatter of this pat- 
tern of large size, and has found it very convenient. 
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Having just concluded an arrange- 
nnent with JAMES SwiFT & CO., of 
London, for the exclusive sale of their 
unrivaled photographic objectives in 
the United States, we take pleasure in 
announcing that we shall soon have 
all their various lines of Lenses in 
stock, and that a forthcoming cata- 
logue is now in preparation and will 
soon be ready for distribution. 



The Scovill & Adams Co. 



Waterbury Lenses. 




The unprecedenled success »1 i It !d from the 

employment of the Waterbury Lenses, lor tsu ana (jio piaies respectively, 
induced the Scovill Mfg. Co. to extend the series of this favorite objective. 
The popular C Waterbury Lens gave an opportunity for producing 8x10 
and even lOxlS photographs with the sharpness, detail and brilliancy of 
the smaller sizes, but after its advent there was still a gap between the 6x8 
and 8x10 sizes. The desire to see the Waterbury series complete had led 
to the production of the BB Waterbury Lens, which covers 6>£i8}{ (tbe 
ever-popular 4-4 size) to the extreme edges. In future, revolving dia- 
phragms will be supplied with all of the Waterbury Lenses. In them are 
cm (with mathematical accuracy) openings in value ^j, ^, ^, ^, j^, 
respectively. 

The Waterbury Lenses are composed of a biconvex crown glass lens 
cemented to another lens of the plano-convex form, made of the best 
selected flint glass. 

Owing to the great advances in the sensitiveness of emulsion plates, 
the Waterbury Lenses aie now commonly used for groups and for instan- 
taneous views, with the Scovill Safety Shutters, described on another page. 
No better testimony can be given to the excellence and reliability of these 
objectives, and the mathematical accuracy with which they are made, tfaan 
that deduced from the recent test made of 393 lenses of the C series, in 
which large number only two lenses diflered at all in focal length of 
er from the others. 



A, Single, for 4 x 5 plate 1^ 

A, Matched pair, stereoscopic 

B, Single, for 5 x 8 plate 1^} 

B, Single, for Sx8 plate, with patent 

instantaneous Shutter 

BB. Single, for 6X x 8^ plate IM 

C. Single, for 8x10 plate 3j| 



6 .... 


...13 50 
.... 700 
.... 460 


v-:---.^E 


.... 6 SO 
.... 600 
.... 800 



The ScoYill Economic Lenses. 






These Lenses are intended to fill the want 
experienced by thousands of successful workers with 
the Waterbury Lens for a good, lojv-priced Recti- 
linear Wide-Angle Lens, whereby they can gain 
artistic effects in perspective at short distances. 



Pricr Scovill Economic Lenses. 



No. 


s,„ «,„.„. 


Rack Focus. 


Equivalent Focus. 


Pri«. 


2 


5x8 


! 


inches. 


5 J^ inches. 


*I2 OO 


3 


6y2^S}4 


6 


" 


6H " 


15 OO 


4 


8 X 10 


8 




»'A •■ 


20 OO 



Morrison Wide-aiigle View Lenses. 



A 



These Lenses are absolurely rectilinear ; ihcf 
embrace an angle of fullj 100 dcRrees, and are the 
mosi rapid, and are universally conceded lo be the 
best Tside-angle lenses made. 





BqulTateiit 










2i inch, each 


120 00 


..I ■' .. 4ix 6i ■' . 


4i ■■ ■■ 






■p ;; ii 


S5 00 


..1 '■ .. 8*^10 '■ . 


25 00 'Thaw 8 alzw wll> 


..li ■■ ..11 xU " 


.lOi '■ - 


^ 00 -rh<M3d>M»iii 








..11 •■ ..17 x20 ■' 


.17 ■' ■■ 


6000 j 








..li '■ ..35 x30 ■' . 




100 00 ) IfDWlfl^oBS- 


2-Nos. 1 to fl ate all made 






shorter focused Lenses ar 


e especially ad 


pted for street and other 


v% in confined situations. F 


or general purposes, a pair of No. 5 Lenses 


be found most useful. 







We desire to call your 

Slorrison Combination Wide-Angle Lenses. 

The acknowledgeQ superiority of the Morrison Wide-angle Lenses, 
and Ihe desire of photographers to have a number representing the various 
focal lengths in as compact form as possible, rendered it necessary for 
Mr. Morrison lo devise a scheme for combining the various foci in one 
instrument. This he did a year or (wo since, and his "Combination" 
Lenses are now in great demand. 

An elegant morocco case, velvet lined, four and a quarter inches long 
by two and a half wide by one and three-quarter high, contains one eight- 
inch Wide-angle Lens in its usual biass mounting, with revolving 
diaphragm, and a set ol Lens Cells of four, five, six, and eight inches focal 
length respectively. These Lens Cells are interchangeable, and the 
operator is thus possessed of one Lens Combination by which he secures 
focal length of four, five, six, seven and eight inches, and hence is fully 
equipped for interior and exterior work from 4x5 to 8x10 in the most con- 
fined situations, or for landscapes at nearest and greatest distances from 
the point of observation. 

The device is so simple (hat it will be readily understood from the 
following explanation. Put in Cells as follows : 



with.. 



. for 4-inch Back Focus. 



Thus (he operator combines five focal lengths in one Lens. 
These Lenses if purchased separately, would cost in the aggregate 
1180, thus a saving of (56 is eSected. 

No. 1, price complete in morocco case |75 00 

No. 2, combining four, five, and six inches focal lengths. . . 66 OO 



INSTANTANE LENS. 

litb AlnmlnDin Hftimt and Iris Diaphragm. 




The sevetal lenses which form the combination of (he liislanlan* are 
cround from the newl)' invented glass which has found such prompt 
recognition in Europe. By reason of the crystaline purity and whiteness 
of Ibis glass, the Instantanti will be found 1o answer the most dilBcult 
requirements in Speed, and to work satisfactorily when others fail. 

Having such a remarkably brilliant, yet soft illumination, this lens will 
be found vastly superior to all others of the Rectilinear class for Portraits. 
Used Tvith Ihe full opening, it lakes a portrait of very superior quality. 

The InstantanS Lens Is perfectly Rectilinear, and entirely free from 
astigmatism, even when used with its full aperture. It has the most re- 
markable depth o[ focus ever produced in any tens of the character. 

The Inslanlan£ is one of the few lenses thai are really Aplanatic. It 
is guaranteed not only to cover the size plate for which it is sold, but to do 
Ihis without the least loss of definition on the edge of the plate. 

It has a good tield, although not so forced a capacity as some, resulltng 
in a considerably larger image of the principal object than any other lens of 
its size would yield, besides absolute freedom from any distortion whatever. 



Price List of Instantane' Lenses. 

Bqul>. Poena. 

No. ], for 4x5 size, instantaneous or timed 




No3,for5 x8 size 8 ■■ . 


35 00 








1, price %^o.o>. 



SCOVILL'S PORTRAIT LENS, 

For 8J^x4J^ and 4x5 Portraits, or in pairs for Stereoscopic Views 

on 5x8 plate price each, $8 75 



ScoTill's "Peerless" QnictActiiiii Stereoscopic Lenses, 

FOB PORTRAITURE OR VIEWGU 

These Lenses are especially designed for Stereoscopic Photography, 
and are so constructed that they will work well for interiors or exteriors. 

They are particularly adapted for instantaneous work. 

Diameter of Lenses. 1>^ inch ; focal length, 9j4 inches. 

By removing the back lens and substituting the front combination a 
focal length of 5}^ inches is obtained. 

They are supplied with six Waterhouse diaphragms in morocco cai«. 

Price, per pair |26 0^ 

Imitation Dallmeyer Lens each, 9 00 

Lenses, matched for Stereoscopic Work, per pair, 17 00 



(* i« 




Darlot Wide- Angle Rectilinear 

View Lenses. 

These Lenses embrace an angle of 90 deg., and are valuable for 
taking views of buildings, interiors, etc., in confined situations, where 
those of longer focus cannot be used. 

Back Focus. Size View. Price 

No. 1, 25^ inches For Stereoscopic Work, each $12 60 

2, 3 *' ** •• * 15 00 

3, 5 •• •' •' •• 20 00 

4, 8 " •• •• •* 25 00 

5, 12 " '♦ •* •* 85 00 






Darlot Aapld Hemispherical View Lenses. 

These Lenses embrace an angle of from 60 to 75 degs. ; are quick-act* 
ing, perfectly rectilinear, and provided with central stops. Will be found 
very fine lenses for landscapes and outdoor groups ; also for copying en- 
gravings, maps, architectural subjects, etc. 

Back Focus. Size View. Price. 

No. 1. 51^ inches 5x6 $15 00 

2, 9 " 5x8 25 00 

3,103^ " 8x10 85 00 

4.14 " 10x14 50 00 

No. 1 can be had in matched pairs for Stereoscopic Work. 

6 
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CESCRIPTION AND PRICES 



GUNDLACH RAPID RECTIGRAPHIC. 



No. 


Size of 

Plate. 


Diam. of ^?"'^ 
1-— Foc"u 


a< Focus 

Bac 

s. Lens 


of Focus 
Froo 
Lens 


of 

t Price. 




8^i» 4Ji 


Hi 


6 i 


tt i 


11 i 


$14 00 








6"^ 


10 


13iS 




1% 


4Ji« 6^ 








m 


25 00 






il 


SH 


13K 








6Ji« 8i4 






23 


38 00 






13 


aoK 


38 


50 00 




10 xl3 


3 


■■ 10 




34 


64 00 




11 xl4 






29Ji 




76 00 








1 23 


34?^ 




too OO 




17 x20 


a>4 






58 


125 00 



The brilliancy of the image and especially the flatness of 
field and fine definition at the extreme margin of the plate 
place these new lenses decidedly ahead of any others. 

The two triplets constituting the new lenses are of different 
focal lengthy the back lens having a much shorter focus than 
the front lens, and their relative curvatures are so calculated 
as to secure perfect optical (not geometrical) symmetry of the 
compound, and at the same time, to form perfect achromatic 
and aplanatic objectives, for themselves, if used singly. This 
novel plan offers the important advantage that these new 
lenses now in fact contain or consist of three objectives of 
different powers or focal lengths, which are of the following 
approximate proportion : 

Equivalent of Compound 2, 
Back lens alone 3, 
Front lens alone 4, 

thus giving, on the same plate, pictures differing in size about 
as 2 to 3 to 4. To use the back lens alone the front lens is to 
be removed and the hood screwed into its place. To use the 
front lens alone, the back lens is to be removed and the front 
len« screwed into its place. The focal lengths of the compound 
and of each separate lens are engraved on the mounts of the 
lenses. 
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STEHTEEIL LENSES. 



Quality, not quantity, governs in determining the price of lenses. By 
an examination of the following price list, which supersedes all previous 
ones, it will be seen that Steinheil lenses are sold lower than any first-class 
lenses with which alone they may be compared. The introduction of 
Steinheil lenses marked an important advance in photographic optics. 

HOW TO SELECT A STEINHEIL LENS. 

In order to meet the various requirements, and to insure in each special 
case as perfect work as possible, we make lenses of different construc- 
tions. 

Our lenses are divided into six series, presented in the order of their 
respective rapidities. Each series begins with No. 1 for the smallest size, 
and continues upwards. To avoid errors, it is therefore necessary in 
ordering to quote both the number of the series and the number of the 
lens in the present catalogue. 

All our lenses are rectilinear and are strictly corrected for spherical 
errors and chemical fqcus. 

They are free from disturbing reflections, and strongly illuminated ob- 
jects can be taken with them without producing flare or light spots. They 
are, moreover, constructed so as to give the greatest possible equality of 
definition over the whole picture. 

In focusing with these lenses always use largest stop and focus on 
object of chief interest. Then without changing focus insert proper dia- 
phragm to secure depth in foreground and background. 

The scientific basis of our establishment and the precise methods em- 
ployed both in the manufacture of our astronomical and photographic ap- 
paratus, enable us to produce lenses of such uniform acccuracy, that the 
means of most vigorous testing at our command fail to reveal any differ- 
ences in the instruments we send out. 

We make it a special point never to supply a lens which is capable of 
improvement at our hands. 

According to the principle involved in their construction, our lenses 
are divided into two classes, viz : Antiplanetic and Aplanatic. 

Antiplanetic Lenses. 

« 

(Patented in United States and Europe.) 

Briefly stated, these lenses which are the result of a series of calcula- 
tions extending through seveial years, are composed of two non-symmet- 
rical combinations each of as great but opposite faults as possible, which 
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correct each other. One combination has a shorter focus than the objec- 
tive as a whole, and the other has a negative focus. The combinations 
are placed closely together. 

By the peculiar construction, as described above, diflering widely from 
the usual forms, it has been possible to correct to a considerable extent 
the hitheno greatest defect in photographic objectives, viz., ** Astigmat- 
ism," and the consequent rapid decrease of definition from the center to 
the margin of the picture. 

The' result is greater sharpness and depth distributed more equally over 
a larger and strictly even picture, before any decrease in definition is per- 
ceptible. 

Illumination, too, is more evenly distributed in consequence of lenses 
being proportionately nearer together. 

These properties allow the lenses to be worked with full aperture or 
large stops, and gives them great rapidity of action. 

The perfectly correct delineation produced by the anti planets render 
them particularly suitable for enlargements as well as for dissolving view 
apparatus. 

If small and sharp originals are taken, and subsequently enlarged, 
depths are obtained which would be unattainable in larger pictures taken 
direct with same amount of light. For this purpose, which will probably 
play an important part in photography, the antiplanets are specially suit- 
able. 

In making enlargements the front lens of the antiplanets should always 
be turned towards the enlarged picture, and the back lens towards the ob- 
ject to be enlarged. 

This construction is designed for strictly even and correctly deline- 
ated pictures, and all tilting of the camera should be decidedly avoided 
and a movable lens board used instead. 

The antiplanets are made in two series : The portrait antiplanets 
(Series I.) and the group antiplanets (Series II.), the latter beitig, however, 
also excellent dry plate portrait lenses. 

Aplanatic Lenses. 

These lenses consist of the original and now well-known symmetrical 
and rectilinear combinations, invented by Steinheil in 1868 but not 
patented. They are made in four series, each of which is especially 
designed for a certain class of work. Their capabilities and object are 
fully explained below. 

The lenses of Series V., also Series III., No. 1; Series IV., Nos. 1 and 
2 have rotary diaphragms. 

All the other lenses are furnished with Waterhouse diaphragms in 
morocco case. 
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STEINHEIL LENSES. 

Sariea L — Patent Antlplanetie PortnUt Lens. 

The rapidily is the same 
as iQ the usual Poitrail Ob- ' 
jectives, but theie is more 
equality in the disiribulion 
of shaipnt 




the 






greater depth. Contrary to 
the ordinary Portrait Ob- 
jectives they produce per- 
fectly correct delineation. 

Designed for Pertraiti, En. 
hrgimiHti, and Distthdng 

Vievi Apparattu, 



S«ri«B I.— Patent Antiplanetic Portrait I«na, 



No. 


-tes- 


Focil Lengtb, 


^Vl% 


Price. 


1.. 




2 


Locket-Size. 
1-8 plale. 
1-6 plale 
Cane de Viste, 
Cabinet. 
Boudoir up to M 
life-size. 




L:::;:::::::::: 












% 













Special quotations for larger si 



Scriea II.— Patent Antiplanetlc Oronp Lena. 

New in principle and construc- 
tion, consisting of (no non-sym- 
metricat cemented pairs, placed 
closely together. It is rectilinear, 
and is remarkable for its power- 
ful and even illumination and 
sharpness. In rapidity, it is only 
excelled by the regular and ex- 
pensive portrait combinations. 

Recent improvements in the 
mounting of the lenses of this 
Series make them still more com- 
pact than formerly and allow (he 
from hood of lens to screw off un- 
covering a screw (bread which 
can be very conveniendy used for adjusting lens to detectivi 
shutters, prisms or other appliances. 

Designed for PorttaiU, Groups, Architecture, Landscape, /tis 
H'ori and Enlargements. 

Unexcelled for Flashlight Portraits and Greups. 
U 




No. 



0. 
1. 

2. 

*2d 
8. 
4. 
5- 
6. 
7. 



Aperture, 
Inches. 



18-16 



8-16 
5-16 
1 11-16 

3 1-16 



Focal 
Length, 
Incnes. 



17M 



Size of Portrait 

or Group, 

Inches. 



4Jix8Ji 
4Kx3?i 
5x4 

7x5 

8Kx 6K 
10. X 8 
12 xlO 



Size of View or 

Landscape, 

Inches. 



2x2 

4Jix 8Ji 

4J^x8?^ 

5x4 

6^x4?^ 

7x5 

8Kx 6K 
10 X 8 
12 xlO 
15 xl2 



Price. 



$18 00 
21 00 
25 00 
28 00 
88 00 
87 00 
48 00 
60 00 
95 00 

140 00 



* Special Detective Camera Lenses : No. 1 b for plates, 43^x8)^ ; No. 
2 b for plates, 5x4. 

Nos. to 3 are made in matched pairs for Stereo Work. 

Shutters of any desired make will be fitted to our lenses at manufacturer's 
trices. 



Series III* — Improved Aplanatie Lens« 



The prototype of all rapid 
symmetrical and rectilinear 
combinations. Is now made 
with increased illumination 
and rapidity and guaranteed 
fully equal or superior to the 
most expensive lenses of its 
kind. Next to the Antipla- 
netic Group Lens, Series II., 
it is the best lens for general 
work. 

Nos. 5 to 10 inclusive of 
this Series are now furnished 
to order with an attachment 
allowing the distance be- 
tween front and back com- 
binations to be adjusted either for direct negatives or for copying from flat 
surfaces, thus practically giving the operator two lenses in one.. For 
direct pictures approach the two combinations as near as the mounting 
will allow, and for copying separate them in the same manner, whereby 
the lens loses in depth and gains correspondingly in flatness of field. 

Designed for Portraits, Groups, Architecture^ Landscape and Instan- 
taneous Work. Also Copying, if used with extension as above. 
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No. 



1.. 
2.. 
8.. 
4.. 

5.. 
6.. 

7.. 

8.. 

9.. 

10.. 



Aperture. 


Focal 


Inches. 


Length, 
Inches. 


¥ 


^% 


% 


z% 


1 


5« 


IM 


7K 


1 9-16 


9% 


1 11-16 


11 


2 1-16 


14J^ 


2% 
2 15-16 


21^16 


3 7-16 


25 


4 9-16 


88 



Size of Portrait 

or Group, 

Inches. 



For en 
8Mx8K 

5J^x AM 
7x5 

8J^x6K 
10 X 8 

12 xlO 

17 xl4 

20 xl7 

22 xl8 



Size of View or 

Landscape, 

Inches. 



larging, 
4Jix8J^ 
5Kx4J^ 
7x5 
8^x6)^ 
10 X 8 
12 xlO 
14 xll 
20 xl7 
22 xl8 
24 x20 



Price. 



18 00 

18 00 

25 00 

82 00 

88 00 

44 00 

57 00 

86 00 

125 00 

166 00 

245 00 



Nos. 2 to 4 are made in matched pairs for Stereo Work. 



Series IV* — Rapid Wide Ang^le Aplanat* 




Angle about 75 deg., and 
covering a larger field than 
the lenses of Series III. 
Effective aperture about f. 
10. Specially designed for 
Landscape Work and Archi- 
tecture, but can also be ad- 
^ vantageouslyusedfor/^tfj^- 
light Intefiors and Copying, 



Series IV.— Rapid Wide-Angle Aplanat. 





Aperture. 


Focal 
Lene^th. 
Inches. 


Size of Picture. 




No. 


Full Aperture. 
Inches. 


Smallest Stop. 
Inches. 


Price. 


■ 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 


i 


1% 

8 

SI 

28^ 


2 x2 

3J^x8Ji 

5 x4 

7 x5 

8Kx6Ji 
12 xlO 
17 xl4 


3Jix8Ji 

7 x5 

12 xlO 
17 xl4 
24 x20 


$18 00 
21 00 
26 00 
82 00 
44 00 
86 00 

160 00 



It is frequently desirable to get a picture from a given point and to 
gel it just the size to cover your plate, or of any other given size with- 
out changing your position. This can only be accomplished by using ob- 
jectives of different foci, by which you can reduce or enlarge the image at 
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will. For this work we have arranged a Set of Four Single Aplanats^ 
fitting in the same flange, aperture 1 in., covering 8^x6^ with full aper- 
ture, and 12x10 with smallest stop. 

Used singly and by combination among themselves seven different 
foci are obtained as follows: 



II in front with I behind, 7^^ in. 

III •* •* ** II " 10% *• 
1 single, - - 12,^ - 

IV in front with III behind,13 " 



II single, 

III ** 

IV •* 



15^ in. 
20Ji •* 
24^ - 



Price in neat lock up case, $85.00. 
Sets of any class and size of Aplanats made to order. 



Series V« — Extreme Wide-Aii([|^le Aplanat. 




The proportionately short 
focus and large angle (about 
100 deg.) of these lenses make 
them particularly adapted foi 
Interiors^ Architecture^ and for 
very high, broad objects taken 
from short distances. 



No. 


Aperture. 
Inches. 


Focal 
Len&rth. 
Inches. 


Size of 

Sharp Pictures. 

inches. 


Price. 


1 


3-16 
5-16 
7-16 
»-16 
14-16 




• 5 x5 

7 x7 
lOJixlOJi 
12Jixl2Ji 

18Jixl8K 


$26 00 


2 


80 00 


8 


42 00 


4 


61 00 


5 


98 00 



Special quotations for larger sizes. 



Series VI. — Wide-An^le Aplanat for Copyinc^. 




These lenses give perfect flat- 
ness of picture and sharpness of 
definition, and have at the same 
time a considerable field. De- 
signed specially for Copying 
Mapsy Charts^ Drawings^ PainU 
ings and Engravings and Fhcto^ 
^ mechanical work generally. 



Series VI* — ^Wide-Angle Aplanat for Copying* 



No. 



1. 

2. 
8. 

8^. 
4. 
6. 
6. 



Apeiature. 
Inches. 



1 



Focal Length. 
Inches. 



11" 

383? 
56 



Size of Sharp 
Picture. 
Inches. 



10 X 10 

18 X 18 

17 X 17 

20 X 20 

24 X 24 

28 X 28 

84 X 84 



Price. 



175 00 
105 09 
145 00 
210 00 
820 00 
540 00 
760 00 



Special quotations for larger sizes. 

// is only a few years since this lens has been brought to the notice of'photo^ 
mechanical establishments in the United States^ but it was at once recognized 
as the very best lens for their work for which it has been specially designed. 
To-day this lens is found in every establishment where the production of the 
highest class of work is the first consideration. 

As a result of our experience we beg to point out particularly the 
necessity of avoiding the slightest vibration during exposure, when it is 
desired to obtain the extremest sharpness of picture which these lenses are 
capable of producing. It is also advisable not to use too small a dia- 
phragm as the diffraction caused thereby veils the picture. 

For obtaining inverted negatives, without stripping the film, we have 
designed the Prisms of Series VII. which can be fitted to the above or any 
other lenses. 



Series VII«— PrUms. 

These prisms are made 
of one solid homogenous 
mass of glass, with silver- 
ed hypothenuse. 

They are centered in 
their mountings and ad- 
justable to our lenses 
simply by unscrewing the 
hood of the lens and 
screwing the prism in its 
place. 

With every prism is fur- 
nished a rotary flange with 
set screw, allowing the 
prism to be turned and 
fixed at any angle to the 
horizon. Designed for making Inverted Negatives without stripping the fUm» 
Also for special and scientific work. 
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\ 



Draw I ing. 



X 



Series VII.— Prisms. 



I » 



No. 


To work with Lenses as follows ; 


Price. 


1 


Ser. III. No. 2, Ser. IV. No. 3, Ser. IV. No. 
Ser. V. No. 1, Ser. V. No. 2 


4 








$37 00 
41 00 


2 


Ser. IV. No. 5, Ser. V. No. 3, Ser. VI. No. 
Ser. III. No. 3, Ser. VI. No. 2 


1 


8 




45 00 


4 


Ser. II. No. 2, Ser. III. No. 4, Ser. V. No. 
Ser. IV. No. 6, Ser. V. No. 5 


4 


57 00 


6 




68 00 


6 


Ser. II. No. 3, Ser. VI. No. 3 


80 00 


7 


Ser. III. No. 5, Ser. VI. No. 3^, Ser. VI. No. 
Ser. IV. No. 7 


4 


110 00 


8 




125 00 


9 


Ser. II. No. 4, Ser. III. No. 6, Ser. VI. No. 
Ser. VI. No. 6 


5 


155 00 


10 




185 00 


11 


Ser. III. No. 7 


287 00 


12 


Ser. III. No. 8 


498 00 









No charge made iox fitting the above Prisms to Steinheil Lenses. For 
fitting to other makes of lenses the labor will be charged for at cost. 



Series VIII. — Aplanatic Focusing Lenses. 

These are a combination of three lenses, so constructed that, at a con- 
siderable focal distance and large field, they produce an even, undistorted 
picture, achromatic both inside and outside oif the axis. 



No. 


Focal Length. 


Linear Magnifying Power. 


Price. 

• 


1.. . 


2% in. 
1 


about 3^ times 


$12 00 
10 00 


2. 


*• 5 ** 


8 


" 8 *• 


8 00 











Ross*s Lenses for Cabinet Portraits* 

These Lenses have a flat field, and give remarkably brilliant pictures. 
They have Waterhouse Diaphragms and rack-and-pinion movement. No. 
2 will cover 6J^x83^ plate. No. 3 will cover '8x10 plate, and are very 
quick workers. 

No. 2.— The Lenses, 8^ inches clear aperture, 8 inches focus ; should be placed at 

18 feet from skter $140 00 

No. 8. — The Lensr>s, %% inches clear aperture, 10 inches focus ; should be placed at 

SjO feet from sitter. 156 00 

Are in use in many galleries in the United States, to the exclusion of 
all others. 

Ross's Rapid Symmetrical Lenses. 

For Groups, Views, Interiors, Copjring, and every kind of out-door 
photography. Giving an angle of from 50 to 80 degs. The ** Rapid Sym- 
metricals" being aplanatic, work with full aperture, and are, perhaps, 
the best and most useful Lenses an amateur or professional photographer 
can possess for general out-door purposes. 
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Rififid 
Size View. Size Group. Diam. Lenses. Bquiv. Foe. Setting^. 

a AiixZyi Stereo K inch 4J^ inch |88 00 

«5 x4 4Kx8}< 1 '* 6 " 8400 

l}ix\% 6 x4 1 " 7K " 4800 

8 x6 7}^x4>i IH " 8>i " 4600 

8jix^ 8.x6 IK'* n " 6800 

10x8^ ^%x%% IK" 18 " 6800 

18 xlO 10 x8 8 " 16 " 8400 

18 xll 11 x9 8K " 18 " WOO 

16 xl8 18 xll 8J? " 80 " 11600 

18 xl6 16 xl8 8 " 84 ** 148 00 

82 xl8 18 xl6 8K " 80 *» 800 00 

85 x22 88 xl8 4 *' 84 " 840 00 

(a) These Lenses are supplied accurately paired for stereoscopic purposes. 

Waterhouse Diaphragms are supplied with these Lenses, as the aper- 
tures are too large to permit of Rotating Stops ; but the latter can be 
adapted, if required, at small extra cost. 

The Rapid Symmetrical Lenses are free from *' flare" and distortion, 
and give absolutely straight marginal lines, rendering them invaluable 
for all kinds of architectural subjects, dimly-lighted interiors, copying, 
enlarging, etc. They are also used for instantaneous work with great 
success. 

With smaller stops, each Lens covers the next size larger plate than 
that given, thereby greatly increasing the angle of view when desired. 
The two combinations being exactly similar, either can be used alone as 
an ordinary single Landscape Lens, the focus of which will be exactly 
double that of the compound. 

They are the best universal Lens made. 

Ross's Portable Symmetrical Lenses* 

For Landscapes, Architecture, and Copying, give wide or ordinary 
angles, according to the stop used. Since the discovery of photography, 
perhaps, no lens for Landscape and Architectural purposes has had so 
great a share of popularity as the Symmetricals. This is doubtless attrib- 
utable to their extraordinary definition and flatness of field, as well as the 
exceedingly portable form in which they are constructed. They are much 
used by amateurs, and are great favorites. For photo-lithographic work, 
they are unequalled. 

No. Large Stop. Medium Stop. Small Stop. Equiv. Focus. Price. 

a\ 8 x8 4 x8 6 x4 8 inch $84 00 

a8 4 x8 6 x4 7^x4^ 

a8 6 x4 7Kx4K 8 x6 . 

a4 t%xA% 8 x5 S%x 6% 6 

5 8 x6 6%x6}i 9 

6 B%x6^ 9 x7 ' 

7 9x7 .. 10 x8 

8 10 X 8 IS xlO 

9 18 xlO 13 xll 

10 18 xll 15 xl8 

11 15 xl8 18 xl6 

18 18 xl6 88 xaO 

(a) These Lenses are supplied accurately paired for stereoscopic purposes. 

Nos. 1 to 8, Rotating Diaphragms. Nos. 9 to 12, Waterhouse Dia- 
phragms. 

The first ten of the series, having their screws alike, fit into the same 
flange. • 

These Lenses can be used with full aperture when only a limited field 
is required ; while with smaller stops a wide-angle is obtained. They 
work with about the same rapidity as the ordinary-angle .Doublets, their 
largest aperture being about equal to one-sixteenth of their focus. They 
give straight marginal lines, and, in consequence of the combination being 
placed so close together (leaving only just room enough for the diaphragm), 
they are absolutely free from distortion and flare. 
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9 


x7 


10 


x8 


18 


xlO 


18 


xll 


16 


xl8 


18 


xl6 


82 


xl8 


86 


x21 



4 " 


86 00 


6 " 


88 00 


6 •• 


, 88 00 


7 " 


, 40 00 


8 *• 


48 00 


9 " 


66 00 


10 ** 


, 64 00 


18 " 


78 00 


15 " 


80 00 




96 00 


81 •• 


180 00 



Beok Intogiaph BeotiUneai Lenses. 

None genuine without tbii engraved on the tube. 



These Leneea poi 



( qnxlltlea entirely their « 



These Lenses are 
perfectly Aplanatic, 
covering with full 
aperture to the ei- 
ireme corners the siie 
plate for which they 
are designated in (he 
list, and much larger 
sizes when moderate- 
ly stopped down. 
I They are very rapid 

\ them particularly vaU 

ous and short-lime 
exposures ; are rigid- 
ly rectilinear an d 
symmetrical; possess 
wonderful penetra- 
tion and definition, 
and are the lightest 
latter of no small mo- 
o the landscape photographer. The No. G Lens wUl make life-size 

heads, sharp and free from distortion. They are in use in many of the 

leading galleries of the country. 




ACTiTAL Size, 
II compact of any lenses in the market — 



No. 


Size of 

Plate. 


Diameter 
of Lenses. 


Back 
Focus. 


Equiv'lent 


Angle. 


Price. 


1 
3 


10 xlS 

11 xl4 
14 xl7 
20 x23 


1 in 

.IJiin 

3 in 




4Jiin 

8 in 
8 in 

ISJ^ir 

18?iin 
%% in 

271^ in 




6 in 

11 in 
13 in 
le in 
18 in 
24 in 
30 in 




75 « 
70" 
640 
87° 

«e» 

66° 
660 
66 o 
6«« 


$25 00 
80 OC 
85 00 
SOW 
60 00 
75 00 
100 00 
160 00 
200 00 



Baoscb & Lomb Rapid UnlTersal Lenses. 




Tli«se Lenaes ^ince their first iatroduction have enjoyed an unusu&L populariiy and are 
beyond doubt destined to become the beat known Lenses in ihe American maikei, due to 
Cheir merits only. We are desicDus that they be compared in every direction with Ihe best 
iOrei^ productions of similar cype. They are of the rectilinear, compound type, intended 
' for studio wort and all kinds of out-door photography. They are in no manner an 
ction peculiarly their own. the result of years of 
, The g-lass is specially maoufaclured for us of 
unusual hardness and brilliancy, involving specially favorable curves and the practical 
advanCage that the Leasesare not liable to become scratched or undergo chemical chanKs, 
The cement is absolutely colorless and not liable to deterioration. The mountings are of 
neat design, well Snisbed and carefully centered. 

The diaphragm rings which we have introduced and have been in use several fears, 
have found general commendation. They are readily attached or removed, and for 
ordinary work may be left undisturbed. By means of them the angle is reduced, giving 
nnuiual depth and flatness without affecting the speed. to any eilenl. Without the rings, 
the Lenses have a speed given in the table below, with a covering capacity or flatness 
at Itail eqoal to that of any known Lens, and greater speed than any of the regular rectili- 
near Lenses. Every Lena is supplied with morocco cap and case and eight stops. Unle^ 
otherwise mentioned, we supply brass stops, but finding that hard rubber is eicellently 
adapted to this purpose, and considerably lighter in weight, we also make them of this 
material and supply them In place of those m brass, when deured. 



Alvan G. Clark Lenses. 



a 'Lttaet are of such quality and capadtr that tbey mark an cpocb in the 
on of Ptaatograpliic Objectives, They are the iDvenlion of Alvan G. Claik, the 
celebrated manofactiirer of telescopea. and are cf a construction dissimilar from anythinis: 
heretofore followed, and are aa strikine in their resulu as Mr. Clark's success in the 
telescope obiectives has been. 

1. To all work to which the Rapid Rectilinear type may be adapted, when they f[ive 
an angle of about 60 degrees and in which capacity we enumenle them under List Mo. 1. 

2. To all work requiring a medium angle objective, as enumerated under List No. t, 

3. Then they may be uaed as Wide Angle ObjectiTO. havint; an aperture of nearly 
lOD decrees, and as which Chey may be used with larger stop than other specially 
constructed Wide Angle Lenses. They are quite free from marginal distortion and 
magnified perspective, so common to Lenses of this class. Aa Wide Angle Lenses chey 
are quoted tuider List No. 8. IfA/n uiinr theic Lrmti in tkii caftuity. care i/witld it 
ustdin htviling ikg btuk 0/ the /rout board so at to atiov} /rtg pasxagt of iktrays. 

The Lenses are uncemented. each Lens of the combination being mounted for itself, 

Lenses owing to the chemical diange in the cement. The crown glass is on the ouUide, 
and therefore less liable to become scratched. The mountings are unusually compact and 

While these Lenses are intended to be used in all out-door work, tbey are also 
particularly suited to copying, enlarging and photo-engavlng work, and are superb for 
portralturei particularly for groups. covenEg the plates for which they are rated noticeably 
better than any others. Their characteristic qualities in almost everr direction are of so 
high an order that we have do hesitation in claiming that they are superior lo any Lena 
yet produced. 

These Lenses are fully covered by patents. Mr. Clark has put their construction 
entirely in our bands, and the public has the double assurance of their absolnte perfection 
and regularity In the combined efforts of Mr, Clark and ourselves to ellminale all faults by 

Thta Linsn, althcaik clasiijiid under digtrcKt Litli, an tnar-kid ai quoad in 
I.iU No. r. 



Alvan G. Clark Lenses: 



LIST No. I. 
Working with Stop F, 7.5. 



No. 


Si„ofPUte. °"£^' j?-^. 


fE' 


Price. 




r 

la 

16 
18 

as 


8Kx iH ^In. 4?^ in. 
4x5 Vaia, 59iin. 

6Kx 8K IK in loiln! 

8 xlO l^in 12i|in. 
10 Xl2 Si^in 16 in. 
la X IS 2^ in. 18 in. 
16 X IS 81.^ a. 22 in. 
20 x2B 41^ n. 28 in. 


6 in. 

81^ in. 

i?^">: 

181^ in. 
2BJ^ In! 


$3,1 00 
30 00 

40 00 
so 00 
65 00 
80 00 
110 00 
100 00 
310 00 


Abel. 
Abnet. 
A Chan. 
Adam. 

Amasa. 
Arab. 

Arbah. 



LIST No. 2. 

Working with Stop F. is.o. 



No. 


Size of PUte. 


Diametei 

oi 
Lensffl. 


Back 

Focas. 


"ST- 

Focus, 


Price. 




8 


4x5 


A|.. 


Si^ln. 




saooo 


Arbite. 


4^ 


■^5x8 






35 00 


Abel. 




6Kx s% 


Jgio. 


6J<ln. 


6Hi». 


30 00 


Abner. 


8 


10 xiat 


l«lo. 


7?iin. 


SJ^in. 


40 00 


A Chan. 


8H 


13 X 15 ) 
16 X 18 C 


IK In. 


10J< In. 


11 in. 


60 00 


Adam. 


10 


20 X23 


l?iin 


12ii In. 
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LIST No. 3- 
Working with Stop F. 35 o 



No. 


Siie of Plate. 


Diameter 
Leases. 


Back 


IS- 

Focus. 


«... 


TelCBraphic 


8 


5x8 


A in. 
>iin- 


|i:; 


8Mi». 
B in. 
6«in. 


$30 00 
25 00 

80 00 
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Abner. 


8 


^12 xl6[ 


11^ in. 


73^ in. 


8«ln. 


40 00 


Achan. 


8K 


30 x22^ 


IKin- 


lOK In. 


11 in. 


60 00 


Adam. 


10 


21 X 25 


1% in. 


12« In. 


lSi( in. 


65 00 


Agate. 



'TRIPLEX" SHUTTER. 




Tiro-Tblrd Slsa 4 and 6 Sbntter. 



The Triplex Sbutler, as will be seen by the cut, is in some respects 
similar (o the "Duplex," the Shutter which has attained a world-wide 
reputation, and is to-day the best all-round shutter to be found. The 
Triplex has all its mechanism on the face of the Shutter {except the two 
exposing slides in the inside of the case, which are of steel and cannot 
get out of order), and all of its three movements, TIME. SLOW IN- 
STANTANEOUS and QUICK INSTANTANEOUS, are operated by 
one pneumatic. Its method of opening and closing the aperture, by two 
oppositely pivoted slides swinging in opposite directions, half way and 
stopped for Time exposures, and a complete, colitinuoua movement 
for Instantaneous, has never been equalled. It is far superior to any iris 
arranfEemeni in its method of admitting light, and is the only way greaf 
rapidity without jar can be obtained. 

The Triplex will work from twice to four times faster than any shutter 
having an interrupted movement — as those which have slides or leaves 
which recede from centre or middle, to open, and return to close aperture. 
The Triplex, having hut two exposing slides, there is much less liability to 
derangement than in Shutters which have mote, and in ail its other features 
it is equally superior in point of simplicity, durability and reliability, to 
any known Shutter. 

The Shutter can be adapted to several kinds of lenses to which it is 
impossible to adapt any other, and we believe is llie only Shutter which 
can be handily adapted into Detective Boxes, to be released by push trip or 
bulb at pleasuie, and can also be reset and adjustment of spring made 
without opening box. 

These Shutters are also made in a greater number of sizes than any 
other, which enables us not only to adapt Shutters to all siies of lenses, 
but, what is of much importance, to furnish a shutter with the most desir- 
able siie of aperture corresponding with diaphragm of lens. Our Rotary 
Stops give facility of adjusting to proper stops while head is under cloth 
focusing; or when wailing for an approaching object, if sun becomes 
clouded 01 it suddenly brightens, making a change of stop desirable, it can 
be made instantly. 

The method of making a TIME EXPOSURE is very simple. Air 
bulb is pressed and Shutter opens ; when pressure is relieved it closes and 
is reset for another exposure. Any one who can count seconds can make 
Time exposures as accurately with this as with any Shutter with automatic 
attachment. It frequently happens that an exposure which is intended to 
be quite a lengthy one, owing to a breeze starting — if landscape work — or 
some one of a group moving.it is desirable to close shutter quickly. Widi 



a set-time Shutter this cannot be done, but with the Triplex it is done as 
quick as thought. With SLOW INSTANTANEOUS movement the 
quickness of exposure anywhere from i to ^ of a second can be fnade 
just as required^ at the very instant of making it. Too much 
stress cannot be laid on the advantages of this feature. There are Shutters 
with which very slow exposures can be made, but the exposure must be 
what it is previously adjusted for; but with the Triplex, if in 
exposure on an animal, single person or group, the object remains quiet, 
'the air bulb can be given a pressure so that as long as a quarter-second 
time can be given ; but if it is restless and a shorter exposure is necessary 
to stop motion, by pressing bulb quickly the exposure can be made as 
short as ^ of a second. 

As shown in cut, Shutter is held in open position by spring for focus- 
ing. To adjust for TIME, simply unhook spring. For SLOW IN- 
STANTANEOUS, move hook 8 to upright position. For QUICK 
INSTANTANEOUS, hook on spring, throw in catch 1 and pull down 
knob 2, and shutter sets and locks. 

The Triplex is adapted to any style of Detective Camera. When so 
adapted it can be released both by a push trip and by pneumatic bulb, for 
Quick Instantaneous ; and for Slow Instantaneous and Time, by bulb 
only. Including Rotary Stops and necessary fitting to box, price $15.00. 
We require to have lens and box. 

The TRIPLEX STEREOSCOPIC fills perfectly the want of a Time 
and Instantaneous Shutter for stereoscopic work. It consists of two 
Triplex Shutters on one frame, operated by one lever and one release, and 
consequently gives two identical exposures. Made in two sizes. No. 1, 
^ inch opening, price $18,00. No. 2, ^ inch, $19.50. Lenses are 
arranged at 3}^ inches from centres, but this will be increased up to 8^ 
inches for $1.00 additional. Rotary Stops, $2. Flange Collars when 
required, 75 cents. 

When no particular size Shutter is specified in order, lenses as a rule 
are adapted to Shutter havmg opening less than the largest diaphragm of 
lens. Thus a 6^^ x S^ lens is adapted to a No. 1 Shutter. Rotary Stops 
inclade five openings, largest corresponding with opening in Shutter, four 
others such as are thought best. Requests for special sizes are, however, 
complied with when possible. Rotary Stops up to size No. 1, price $1.50; 
over that size up to No. 2A, $2.00 extra, but not furnished above 2A. 

Numbers 00 OA 1 lA 2 2A 8 8A 4 6 

Openings, in... K % 1 1% l}i iji ik \ji % 2K ^% 
Pnces $11.50 1:^.00 12.50 18.00 18.60 14.00 14.60 16.00 18.00 20.09 22.00 

When flange collars are required, as on Ross and lenses similarly 
mounted, 50 cents extra. 

Shutters can be furnished for most standard lenses, fitted ready for use, 
but it is to the customer's interest to forward his lens tube, otherwise per- 
fect fit is not guaranteed. 

We are also makers of the popular Duplex Shutter. This Shutter has 
one feature that many like, which the Triplex has not. Time exposures 
are made by two pulsations of air bulb ; the first opening and the second 
closing the Shutter. With the added improvement of Silent Time and 
Slow Instantaneous movement (similar to the Time and Slow Instantaneous 
of Triplex), it has four methods of exposure, giving a greater range than 
any known Shutter. 

While we guarantee these Shutters to be the quickest Shutters made — 
working both Time and Instantaneous — and as quick as any purely Instan- 
aneous Shutters, we do not guarantee them quick enough to take, at short 
range horses running or trotting fast, and other extremely fast work. Foi 
this work we make a special Shutter, the " Prosch Rapid," and this we do 
guarantee. We believe this Shutter to be the only one quick enough for 
this kind of work. Made in two sizes. No. 1, with 1 inch opening. 
$18.00 No. 2, with 1% inch openincr, $22.00. 
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SGOfiUTlme^mstaiitaiieDusiiltutter. 

That the substitulion of a pneumatic release for the or- 
dinary trigger on a wood drop-shulter greatly enhances its 
value, "goes without saying." 

The Scorlll Time and Instantaneous Sbntter 

I» Fitted -with Piiowin«.tlc Attagbmwit. 

which may be woilied at a considerable distance from the 
Camera, thus enabling the operator to form pari of a group 
ot to be included in a view he is photographing. This 
Shutter may be used fot either timed or instantaneous ex- 
posures ; the change is made by simply moving a switch. 



SCOYIIL DNIYERSAL SAFETY SHOTTERS. 

This Shutter is styled Universal, not only because more 
of the Scovill Safety Shutters are in use than of any other ^ 
pattern, but because it can be arranged with a variety of _ ^, g^^-y 



n of light o 



mpanying illustration. Uni 



r the plat 



s insured bv the ^ 




The breakes on all these Shutters 
make them safe to use, by preventing a 
recoil with the resulting double expo- 
sure, and the jarring common to many 
Shutters, which in lime breaks apart the 
glasses of a Leas where cemented (o- 
liether— hence the desiunation "Safely 
Shutters." 
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SCOVILL MAGIC FINDERS, 

(patented.) 

nnequaled for Landscape Photogrraphy. . 




JRDINARY finders are quite unsatisfactory, on account of 
the reversed image which they reflect. While, with the camera 
this reversal may be regarded as unavoidable; it is certainly a very 
undesirable feature in the finder, for it greatly interferes with the 
judgment of the operator as to the best arrangement of the desired 
picture. 

The ideal finder is the one having two negative lenses of rectan- 
gular form, mounted close together in a nickel-plated frame, on the 
bottom of which is a sliding piece, by which the finder can easily 
be attached to the camera. 

Looking through the finder from a convenient distance, say twelve 
inches, toward the view to be taken, the operator sees before him a correct, 
right side up, and delightfully brilliant and sharp miniature picture 
of the view before him, the little frame taking in the full picture pro- 
jected by means of an instantaneous lens on the ground-glass of his 
camera. Two circles, marked in the exact centres of the front and 
back surfaces of the combination, serve to enable the operator to bring 
any certain part of the view to the exact centre of the picture by 
placing the eye so that the two circles cover each other, and at the same 
time adjusting the camera so that the selected part of the view appears 
inside the circles. 

The Scovill Magic Finders are light, ornamental, easily adjusted 
and detached, and are now considered indispensable by successful 
view takers. 

.jtf PRICE LIST. tt^. 



No. >, for 4 X 5 Camera, 
" 2, " 5 X 8 " 
" 3, " 6K« 8K " 



$1 SO 



a 00 

2 50 



C. C. H. FOCrdSINQ- aiiASS. 



This is a desirable little instrument foi aiding ihe 
OMrator in getting a sharp focus. 

C. C. H. FOCUSING GLASS «4 00 

Darlot Focusing Glass 2 50 

Scorill's Focusing Glass, each TS 0. 0. H. 

Save your eyes by using one of these instmmenta. 



WATERBURY FOCUSING CLASS. 




Waterbury Focusing Glass, Rubber each, (0 00 



PEERLESS VIEW FINDER. Eaeh, 91.B0. 




THE 

"WATERBURY FINDER," 

Each $3.00. 
To Attach to Camera 

FOR 

Instantaneous Work, 



TO CLOSE OUT 



OUR STOCK OF 



PHOTOGRAPHIC INSTRUMENTS, 



WE OFFER THE FOLLOWING 



USENER PORTRAIT LENSES 



9 1-4 size, .... 


at $18 CO each. 


41-3"- - ■ - 


<( 


' 20 00 " 


61-2*^ .... 


t( 


' 25 CO *^ 


12-3**- . . - 


_ » 


' 40 CO *^ 


14-4" .... 


%^ 


45 GO " 


8 Ex. 4-4 size, - 


i 


' 100 GO " 


I Triplet, .... 


h 


' 50 CO '* 


2 Rectilinear, - 


»( 


' 45 00 '' 


I 4}^ inch View Tube, 


(< 


32 CO " 


I Pair Stereos, 


i 


' 25 00 " 


I 7 inch Condenser, - 


a 


12 CO " 



The Tubes are nickel-plated and have central stops. 
Will send them C. O. D., subject to approval upon trial. 



CHAS. COOPER & CO., 



194 Worth Street, New York, 
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Ho. 1 SCOVILL SCIOFIIGOH, 

Cm;letg with Egnbla Slilg Ourist, 

$30. 

Si. 2 SCDTILL SCIDFTIC 

Cmpltte with Ecmtlt Slllt C- 

S50. 
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The objective is a dou 
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na 


one and 


a half inch clear 


perture and five. 



; of twelve feet (i-orn , „ 

n disc sii feet in diameter. The focus is rouRhly obtained by slidicB the front, carxyiiig 
oth cone and lens ; and fine adjustment by a ncTc and pinion on Ibe objective. 

The No. a ScoviLL Sciofticok measures, when packed in case for carrying, lB|xUiBt, 
od weighs IB pounds. The objective is a double achromatic lens of I) inches clear 



a brilliant picture on disc eight feet in diameter, 
pondingly more powerful than the lamp with the N< 



Thel 



St f roi 



THE 



AMERICAN OPTICAL GOMPANY'S 




Either for Studio use or for Out-door Photography, 

HAS NEVER BEEN EXCELLED OR EVEN EQUALED. 



The Cameras excel in design, construction, and in fineness of 
finish. 

The Boston Imperial Camera is now the most popular of the 
numerous styles of Studio Cameras. 

Of the View Cameras, the Irving and Star Reversible £ack 
View Cameras and the Revolving Back View Cameras are the 
most popular. 

In Hand Cameras and Amateur Outfits, the styles are so 
numerous that the latest catalogue must be consulted to get a 
fair idea of them. 

The American Optical Company's Apparatus 

Is sold by photographic merchants in this country, Canada, 
West Indies, South America, Australia, Great Britain, Russia, 
Mexico, and in many other parts of the globe. Consult the 
latest descriptive catalogue ; it is sent without charge by the 
proprietors, 

THE SCOVILL & ADAMS CO., 

428 Broome Street, New Toric, 

Send for bargain prices of foreign specimen lenses, 
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TEE SC07ILL & ADAUS COUFANT. 



The histoiT of the Scovill & Adams Company is to a great 
extent the history of photography in America, for with the 
introduction of the Di^erreotype procesa in this conntry, 
in 1842, the Scovill Manufacturmg Company — whence the 
Scovill & Adame Company sprang — maniiiactnred the metal 
plates and other materials necessary for making the Dagnerre- 
otype. 

The Scovill Manufacturing Company was founded in 
WaterbuiT, in 1802, and has been engaged in the mann* 
factnre of metals and metal goods since that early date. As 
photography grew in popularity, and the demands for the 
necessary supplies increased, the department of the Scovill 
Manufacturing Company devoted to this branch of the busi- 
ness became more important, and it was apparent that the 
child had outgrown the necessity for the care of the parent 
oiganization. The Scovill & Adams Company was thereupon 
organized, and began its career as an independent firm, 
January 1, 1889. It was really an enlargement o£ the Photo- 
graphic Department of the Scovill Manofactnting Company 
managed as an independent company. Mr. W. Irving Adams, 
who had been the agent managing this department, became 
the President of the new company, and the management 
continues as heretofore. 



THE. 



J 



pGoVill \ M^^ Gompanj 

423 Broome Street, New York City, 

SUCCESSORS TO THE 

PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPARTMENT 

— OF THE — 

Scovill Manufacturing Company. 

Are Manafactnrers, Importers of and Dealers in 

AN UNEQUALED VARIETY OF 

Photographic Goods, 



EMBBACiyO 



Every Requisite of the 

Practical Photographer, 

Professional and Amateur. 



PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT. 

Publishers of **THE SCOVILL PHOTOGRAPHIC SERIES" 
(38 publications), the "Photographic Times Annual," etc., etc. 

Latest Catalogue of Photographic Books and Albums, and a 
copy of ** How TO Make Photographs" sent free on application. 

W. IRVING ADAMS, H. LITTLEJOHN, 

President b* Treasurer, Secretary, 
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Fac-simile of Bronze medal awarded 
at the Boston Convention of the Pho- 
tographers' Association of America, 
August, 1889, to The Scovill & 
Adams Co., for improvements in Pho- 
tographic Apparatus. 

This was the only medal awarded 
by the Association for this contest in 
which there were twenty competitors 



